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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO MARY. 
A bud, just unfolding, bd 
[n blossom art thou, 
With hope in thy bosom, 
Love's seal on thy brow; 
Pure thoughts springing up from 
The fountains that lie 
In the depths of thy soul, 
To the light of thine eye,— 
Where, silently blending, 
Joy tempers each shade, 
Till the rainbow of promise 
And beauty is made. 


Oh! long may the emblem 
Of innocence lie 
Locked up in thy bosom, 
Or beam in thine eye; 
And a frown never darken 
The snow of thy brow, 
But hurl from thy presence, 
To grovel below 
In the vale of polution, 
His own native sphere, 
The wretch who would whispet 


Deceit in thy ear. T. So As 
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THE GHOST OF THE MEAL-BINN. 





BY JAMES H. PERKINS, Esq. 





«It ecame--and then it fled away— 
I looked again--it was not there, 

And I must say, that to this day, 

Let others mutter what they may, 


” 


1 deem it—-empty air! 


My uncle Hugh, the Deacon, was naturally —being, as 
it were, a Deacon by nature,—an upright man; upright 
as an old fashioned main-mast; there was nothing rakish 
about him: and yet, such is the inconsistency of human 
nature, he was a down right coward. I have seen his 
queue. from the mere fear of being frightened, stand out 
from his head like the handle of a pump that wont suck; 
and the hairs of his heavy, black, Plymouth-pilgrim eye- 
brows, would sometimes, of a winter evening, if the wind 
sighed loud in the back kitchen, erect themselves, and 
twinkle their grey summits at you with an expression so 
unearthly, that the old cat herself would look over her 
shoulder to see what the matter was. 

My uncle lived near Beverly, Mass., in one of those 
polywog houses, with an enormous head which gradually 
died away into a tail called a wood-honse, leaving no body 
toitat all. In the jront of us was the high-road: behind 
usa hill: at the right stood the long, splinter-like well- 
eurb, with ; 

“The old oaken bucket, the iron bound bucket, 

The moss.covered bucket,” 
which Woodworth has sung; and sung co sweetly, that 
he hasseemingly no more mellifluousness left in him. 

Here my uncle lived, loved, and gave thanksgiving to 
God, that his farm, if it was barren, was healthy; and to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, was the fate 
of the sons of Adam. And here too my sainted aunt ‘Ta- 
bitha fulfilled her mission upon earth, and then passed 
away childless; leaving to her partner no other comforter 


~ than myself, a bare-footed, long-haired urchin, that never 


hesitated, tho’ I loved the old man, to play tricks upon 
him; and then cried to thimk of my wickedness. 

Y must have been in my tenth year when Susannah 
Slopum, vulgarly called Sukey Slop, came to live with my 
uncle. Sukey wag one of those real Yankee girls that 
are always fidgetting, and never pleased; the sun was too 
bright for.her, and the moon not bright enough; the quiet 
baby-like, little’duck pond by the barn was too small; and 
‘the big ocean, which kicked up its heels, and laughed and 
danced in the distance, like a tipsy giant, was big; 
and every thing ‘between the two was either oe thing 
orthe other. And as it was with the inanimate w 
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among men, and beasts, and birds, and fishes; poor Suke 
never found any one to her taste. She had a new lover 
every month; and in place of following the good rule—‘‘to 
be off with the old flame before she was on with the new,” 
*-she was forever dismissing the lord paramount by bring- 
ing in a new prime minister, to push him from his seat. 

At length we heard that the heir apparent was» Ben 
Brick; a fellow of six feet and an indefinite number of 
inches, according to the weather and the state of the 
markets; and as knarled and crooked as a piece of knetty 
pine, from which a school boy has whittled away the soft- 
est parts, and left the knots standing. His countenance 
was of one unchanging red hue, as though he had been 
with Abednego and the rest through the furnace; thence 
came his cognomen Brick; and the features thereon,— 
were there, that’s certain,—but how they came there, or 
what business they had together,no one ever discovered. 
Ben was reputed a shrewd fellow; he had made, and was 
still making, the most of a few acres of very excellent 
puddingstone, and folks said that Sukey favored him more 
trom respect to his main chance, than from love of his long 
shanks, or admiration of his blushing cheeks, nose, and 
chin; which blushed, each probably, from shame at being 
seen in company with such ugly fellows as the rest. Be 
that as it may, favor him she did; she smiled upon him, 
and then laughed at him, and then administered a little 
flattery by way of sedative; and so kept him dangling 
about her, unable to make up her mind as to whether she’d 
best or not.—till I believe, on my soul, poor Ben was 
stretched out a few inches more than nature intended, by 
the mere hanging thus long in suspense. 

And thus summer and autumn passed; and winter came; 
Jack Frost ran Sentiment through the body with an icicle, 
and back-logs got the better of mogn-beains. 

It was a dark and gusty night. For many hours the 
snow had beat with its unceasing patter against the win- 
dows; and the heavy north wind, swelling at times toa 
gale, howled fearfully about our old pine castle; and when 
fora moment it lulled, the faroff roar of the rejoicing 
ocean was heard rising above the blast. There is some- 
thing on such an evening pleasant beyond description, in 
a warm fire and a mug of flip—you feel sure you are com- 
fortable; if there were no storm it might,perhaps, be pleas- 
ant without doors,—but the rattling windows, and beilow- 
ing chimney, and sweeping snow, which rushes before 
the wind, as though old Boreas had indeed mounted his 
charger, to hunt down the unoffending workmanship of 
our friend Frost—all these things, keep it ever in your 
mind, that you are peculiarly well situated, and as you 
drink your nectar, you seem to expand from a sense of 
your supreme happiness; and the more’ you expand the 
more flip you consume, of course, for nature abhors a 
vacuum. 

So it was with us,— 

«We sat round the fire side; the flame sent 
Its flickering light abroad into the room, 
And the dark shadows came again and went; 
Now all was light, and now, all was gloom— 


The old man told us many a tale, and some 
[do remember.” 


But I wont repeat them, for I shall have enough to do to 
tell my own, and keep within bounds. 

. The wind rushed madly by, and time fled with it: the 
blazing logs sank into feeble and flickering embers, and 
over them spread gradually a coating of white ashes; it 
was like the victory which is achieved overy fiery youth by 
frosted age. The strong, clear, anti-spiritua]l light was 
now gone, and strange shadows be:an to flit abcut the 
room; now and then my uncle would start and mutter to 
himself, as he cast his eyes up at the solemn and mummy- 
like flitches of bacon which hung over the fire place; or 
would grasp at the tongs, as the old clock, from a sudden 
glimmer of blaze, seemed to step suddenly forth from its 
dark nook by the pantry, while the full-faced moon at top, 
in the shifting light, appeared to gibber and grin at us.— 
At times it seemed as if above the howling of the storm 
we heard the shouts of the unearthly beings, that were 
riding the air to death; and at times again it was a whis- 
per,—a strange ‘still whisperclose at our backs. 

Now all this was more than a man could beat, and my 


pecting wealth; and the one that has spent the most, not 
he that has most to spend, being most respected. 

Knowing, therefore, that my hour was come; I mustereé 
courage, and sallied forth. The door creaked on its hinges, 
and as it opened, there came a sudden puff of cold air into 
my face, as though the dwellers of the charnel-house had 
breathed on me with their sepulchral breath; but I braved 
it and passed on. 

Now you should know, that this back-kitchen was a 
very peculiar and mysterious building; it was entirely in- 
sulated from the main house, save for one narrow entry,— 
an isthmus connecting the main land with the promontory. 
On every side cf this exposed room there were windows, 
and in the roof there was a sky-light: the ition went 
that it was originally a sleeping-room for a nervous old 
maid, who was so dreadfully afraid of darkness, that she 
set this trap for the light. But though thus exposed o 
all sides, and with no visible means whereby to be kept 
warm, still, it was notoriously the warmest room in the 
house: ‘that is,” as my uncle used to say ‘‘naturally; 
without the aid of human fuel.” Some hinted that this 
must be owing to the immediate neighborhood of the great — 
Prince of heat, who was supposed to hold a Nisi Prius — 
Court somewhere near by; but for my own part, I always 
thought it was because there was‘no garret, and the sun 
beat through the roof.’ Be that as it may on the night of 
which I speak, it was cold and dark, and as I advanced 
into the centre of the apartment, dimly lit by the flicker- 
ing rays from the kitchen fire, which were scarce agybrave 
as myself; and seemed very much &fraid of the cold; as I 
advanced, I say, my diaphragm and vitals seemed to be 
gathered up like the mouth of a purse, and my heart 
thumped ominously against my nether ribs. Slowly I 
crept on to the middle of the apartment, my eyes open all — 
round tothe sockets, my knees in an ague fit, and my heart 
beating time on my breast,—when,—of a sudden—pop; 
the kitchen door closed, and I wes alone with—myself. 

Bat no--no—I was not alone;--a hand,--an icy cold 
hand was laid on my arm, and before I could scream, the 
words were muttered ‘be still;”—I was sti!l,—my blood 
was still; my breath was still;my nerves, full of boyish 
activity, were all still: fora moment every function ceas- 
ed to act,—-the glands, the muscles, the senses were all 
motionless,—all dead; I neither saw nor heard, nor felt, 
nor knew,—-the icy spirit of fear had frozen me to death, 
and:J stood like the pillar of salt. It was but a moment, 
and then there was a resurrection; and ina low voice I 
said **Who argthou!” The question parted my lips, but I 
could not closé them; for I heard, in fancy,the answer of one 
that was not, and in fancy I was borne away through the 
storm to—but hush! hark! what do I hear! the answer 
comes clear and calm—“I am Ben Brick.” ‘And what 
‘do you here!” **i come, to—kind-a—court—Sukey Slop.” 
— race of life recommenced; my heart turned a,summer- 
set into its proper place again; and every part of my sys- 
tem so rung with the shout of triumph, sent forth by the 
‘glands and capillaries, that I tingled from head to foot. 

A few words of explanation sufficed; Sukey fedfed my 
uncle, and J had a certain respect for Sukey, for she had 
a little the hardest hand that ever I met with; and so I 
promised to say nothing, and crept on to the closet. I 
reached it,amagtered the candle, and set out upon my’Te- 
turn. 

Meanwhile, my uncle, though from the war of the tem- 
pest he heard nothing, began to suspect all was not right; 
and he had some how mustered courage to grasp the tongs 
in one hand and his Testament in the other; and kicking 
the fire into a small blaze, he opened the door which led 
tothe mysterious chamber. I was at that moment just 
about entering the connecting passage--when the door 
flew open, the light of the fire flashed into our darkened 
apartment, startling me almost as much as the icy hand, 
—but my own fright was forgotten when I saw my uncle's 
arm fall, his eyes close, and heard the deep groan of des- 
pair that burst from his broad bosom. I sprang to assure 
him that it was me, but he’ put me aside, and breathed 
a short prayer for aid in this awful crisis; —‘I saw it,” he 
muttered—*‘I beheld it flee like a foul spirit from before 
my face; and behold! I will now drive it from its place 
of refuge, as Joshua drove forth the Hittites, and the 
Hivites, and the Amorites, and the Jebusites from on 
the side of Jordan, from the valley of Lebanon even 
unto the mount Halak that goeth up to Seir!’ —and 








uncle declared that one of us must go into the back-kitchen, 
and a cand the task was mine, of course, being 
youngest;—the as to time being reverse of that res- 





seizing my candle as he pronounced this fearful doom, 
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he strode to the fire, lighted it, and before I could well 
believe that this was my timid old uncle, he had pas- 
sed me.with his Bible elevated in one hand, and his light 
in the other, his eye burning, his cheek flushed, and his 
spirit apt for a mighty deed. 
There was no sound but the voice of the tempest; it 
s6emed almost too bad to turn even a ghost out of doors 
on sucha night. The venerable cat was there with her 
big bright eyes, but no other living thing could be seen;— 
the door atthe end of the room led to the milk cellar, and 
that was too dark a hole for even my uncle’s courage and 
despair. There was no living thing, and no deud thing, 
except the great meal-binn, in the room; the walls were | 
bare, white, and tomb-like; the air, which entered through.| 
the many, leaky windows, capered about my uncle’s can- 
dle as though Zephyrs were no wiser thah to burn their 
pretty wings, like moths;—and now that the excitement 
was over, and the Hittites and the Jebusites seemingly 
gone of their own accord,—the gid gentleman’s valor be- 
came less and less. He looked fearfelly around; his jaw 
dropped; and trembling at his own audacity, he began a 
retreat. é 
At this moment there was a lull in the air; the whist- 
ling and shrieking, and shouting of the storm died away 
in the distance, and we could hear the tliorough bass of 
our own hard-drawn breath. But did we hear only our 
own! No; there was another deep, thick, half-smothered 
voice, somewhere,—we could not tell where;—the retreat 
was hastened,—but ere we took twosteps there was, what 
to me seemed a sneeze; but to my uncle, a sepulchral 
laugh—the old man’s frame shook, his hand quivered, his 
steps were hurried; again it was renewed, and again— 
and again—while we,—still with our face to the foe, re- 
treated backward to our strong hold, ! behind my uncle; 
we reached the isthmus,—five feet more and we were 
safe; but then, just then, as the shrill voice of the air 
rose again, lo! the cover of the meal-binn rose too,—and 
a tall white figure, white head and body,—though the 
face didseem to burn with an inward fire; a figure redolent of 
the dim realms of Pluto,—rose—up—and up-—-till it seemed 
that his head touched the ceiling,—it did—he was clear- 
ing the side of the binn; my uncle dropped the light, and 
treading on his ‘toes, tripped, and in his fall overthrew | 
me. Then came rushing past us this fearful One; and as 
he passed, I felt.a soft dew-like substance drop upon my 
face,—it was flour; and themthere was a rush of cold air: 
and then another, a darker figure rushed over us, and all 
was quict again. 

I raised up my uncle; I shut the doors; I re-lit the can- 
die,—I tried to illumine him; I tried to convince him it| 
must have been-a mortal that overthrew us, for we could 
trace his floury path to the door; but the old man bade me 
hush; the fears of a life-time had beeen realized: it wasa 
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roots threw their fantastic forms along the rugged earth: 
it terminated in a sort of dell, surrounded by steep banks 
clothed with wild verdure, the rich tints of which were 
glowing in the warm light of the setting sun. As he ap- 
proached this spot he heard a female voice, and checking 
his steed, he listened to a song, the words of which ran 
thus:— 
There is a star in yonder sky 
That shone upon thy birth, 
It guides thy changeful destiny . 
Through good or ill on earth. © 
I warn in vain unheeding youth, 
Thou dost mine eye despise; 
Fond fool, reject the words of truth; 
Go—trust in woman’s eyes. 


List, gentle maid, by magic sign 
Thy by-gone fate I know; 
Thy coming destiny divine, 
Its ‘pleasures and its woe; ° 
And dost thou, lady, trustless turn 
With light and laughing eye; 
The voiceof proffered wisdoin spurn, 
Go—trust a lover’s sigh! 


“A sad song for a young voice,” said the knight, as the 
last words died away on the lips of a girl, who, standing 
by the side of a rude tent, appeared to belong to a tribe of 
wanderers; ‘*I would fain believe better of man’s truth, 
and woman’s love.” 
‘As the child,’ said she, smiling, “believes that his 
step shall always be light, and the spring flower shall 
never wither.” 
“Cold words from warm lips, like snow in the sunshine, 
may not be trusted; you do not think as you speak: yet 
will I ask you to read the stars, for I would gladly learn 
from your art the fate that awaits me to-morrow.” 
The girl paused for a moment, and fixed her eyes uncon- 
sciously upon the earth; she then uttered the following 
words, which seemed the result of involuntary power, ra- 
ther than that of any mental effort:— 


Unscathed thou’lt quit the tented plain 
Where yet thy blood shall leave its stain; 
A victor’s wreath shall bind thy brow— 
A victor’s joy thou shalt not know. 


Thine eye shall meet a much loved face, 

| Yet vainly seek one fond embrace; 
Hope fulfilled, and wishes crost; 

Met and parted, found and lost. 


“You speak riddles!” said the knight. 
‘*] speak to a mortal whase existence is a riddle, and I 





warning to prepare for that dread Power, whose breath 


overthrows the mighty, as the breath of this precursor | * ° * * ° * 


had overthrown him. 


He seldom spoke of the circumstance, but still it leak-| rived before the gate of a small moated tower, which 


edwout,—perhaps through the ghosts themselves; and 
when he slept with his fathers, and I in my school-boy 
classicality, made out, by help of Ainsworth, this touch- 
ing epitaph— 

*Heu! nuuquam Dii gestiunt melius ne bene!” 
Which to me meant— 

“Anas! NEVER WILL THE Gops REJOI@E IN A BETTER 
or 80 Goop A Man,”—the clowns of the country round 
told the tale, and spelt out the inscription to say that— 

“Uncle Hugh died of the ghost of the meal-binn!”” And 
so the story runs to this day.—Cincinnati Chronicle. 


THE PROPHECY. 

Sir Bryan Alwyne, surnamed ‘*The Reckless,’’ was the 
lord of many lands; he had been the oppressor of the 
weakgand the contemner of the strong, regarding neither 
knight’s. plume, peasant’s cap, or churchman’s cowl; and 
men said that his death would be violent, and that misfor- 
tune would fall upon his house. Nevertheless, the old 
knight died in his bed, unchanged and ‘“‘reckless’’ to the 
last, leaving behind him two sons; of whom Maurice be- 
came the inheritor of his lands. 

This circumstance embittered the last hours of the 
dying man, his eldest son, Reginald, having early mani- 


fested a disposition of a corresponding character to his! 


own; but the contrast of two such spirits producing dissen- 


tion, owing to their very similarity, Reginald Alwyne had ||have lived to see the old man’s grey hairs stained with 
left his father’s house in scorn and anger many years pre- 


vious to the old man’s death. 


Sir Maurice, who still ardently cherished the hope of 
again meeting with his brother, was possessed of all the 
chivalrous qualities which were esteemed in a youthful 
t incautious spirit, a nature cou- 
rageous, but not cruel; and at his father’s death it became 'the motto, ‘Forward to my fate!’ ” 
his chief delight to wander forth in quest of that wild ad- 


knight; a daring, but 


venture which marked the spirit of the age. 


It was towards the decline of an autumn evening, that, 
attended by a single horseman, and on his way to a tour- . * * * * 
nament appointed to be held at a distant town, he arrived 
at one of those spots so peculiar to English scenery; it 
was a lane bounded on each side by giant beeches, whose 
broad and chequered shade crossed his path, and whose 


may use no other language.” 


|| It was evening when the-knight and his attendant ar- 
'|seemed to have possessed in former days the means of con- 
siderable resistance, but the ditch was now dry, and the 
draw-bridge lowered. The knight was ushered into the 
hall of the tower, and as his eye glanced around, he be- 
came aware that the place in which he stood had lately 
been the scene of some violent act; he saw weapons lying 
\|on the floor, articles of furniture displaced, and atable, ou 
|| which wine cups were lying in confusion. He had wait+ 
ed some moments, when a lady of a beauty which sorrow 
softened rather than defaced, advanced to meet him, fol- 
lowed by a few female attendants. “Sir Knight,” she 
said, addressing her guest, ‘‘we have little cause to give 
welcome to the stranger; an armed band sought shelter 
in this tower last night; and their chief lett it in the morn- 
ing, stained with the blood of one of its defenceless in- 
pate they spent the night in noisy wassail, and when 
\the aged steward of our house told them that sorrow was 
jon their brow, and that the noise of revelry sounded 
harshly in a dwelling which God knows has need to be a 
house of mourning, the coward knight smote the old man 
with his iron-gloved hand, and stretched him a corse upon 
the earth! He was dearto me,” continued the lady, as she 
gazed upon the face of a fair child that stood by her sidé, 
for the sake of one who is gone; he had followed his lord 
to the chase and to the battle; he had drank of his cup, 
and eaten of his bread, from his youth upwards; and I 











blood, without the power to avenge his death.” 
“Nay, lady, speak not thus,” said the young knight; 
‘tell me the name of his slayer, and his death shall yet 
ye requited.” 
‘He gave not his name, and indeed we sought it not; 
but he bore on his shield an arrow argent, on a field gules, 












with a throbbing heart or a tearful eye. Yet in the midst 
of that gorgeous scene, the bright glances of maidens 
were fixed upon one whose eyes were closing in death, 
and soft sighs were checked, as they listened to the last 
groans of mortal agony. A knight lay upon the field, and 
the victor gazed calmly onthe dying man! It was the sec- 
ond who had that day fallen beneath the steady and re- 
lentless aim of the knigiit of the silver arrow, who now 
standing forth, gave a haughty challenge to those around 
him: his visor was down, but he waved his head trium- 
phantly, as though he scarcely expected an antagonist, 
when a young knight advancing With a firm step to the 
tree on which was suspended the devicé of the silver ar 


/row, struck the shield amidst the eager shouts of the spec- 


tators.. The lists were cleared, and intense anxiety was 
pictured on the countenances of the assembled multitude. 
Twice the opponents met, but neither plume was displa- 
ced, nor armor broken. A third tithe, and the lance of 
Sir Maurice was buried in the body of his antagonist. 
The wounded knight fell from his horse, while Sir Mau- 
rice, dismounting, supported his head, and proceeded to un- 
clasp his visor. The vanquished man started with a sud- 
den pang as his eyes met the giance of his victor; it 
might have been a throb of recognition, or the last strug- 
gle of mortality. The prophecy was fulfilled! 


Met and parted, found and lost! 


Sir Maurice Alwyne knelt by the dead body of the long 
sought Reginald! 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








MEMS. ON MEN, WOMEN AND THINGS. 


There is a surprising deal of purse-pride in England: 
and the more surprising, because in that land of opulence. 
there are really purses to be proud of! Very few Eng- 
lishmen, however, are superior to the meanness of yaun- 
ting their means. Admire a man’s horse in the park, or 
at the court side, and he tells you how many hundreds he 
refused forit; (a Frenchman, under the same circumstan- 
ces, would rather take pleasure in insinuating that he is 
the only man in the world capable of riding the beast; or 
that it threw the Prince de la Moskwa last season, and 
broke his leg!) Dine with one of the Amphytrions of 
Grosvenor square, and he will inform you that Lord 
Wharncliffe has just offered £300 per annum to his chief: 
(a Frenchman, under the sme sircumstances, would tell 
you that the fellow was a.wretched cook—a mere rofisseur. 
on entering his establishment; but that Ais instructions 
and ints had rendered him a perfect artist!) Enter a 
steam packet with a yonng Englishman of Fashion, and 
he will show you his traveling carriage, and whisper to 
you that his last year’s bill with Hodson was something 
above a thousand;—(a Frenchman, so situated, would en- 
large on the beauty of the springs and axles, and swear 
the thing was built on a system of his own invention!) 
Even the most prodigal, and apparently the most reckless 
of the valueof money, are vain of their prodigality. The 
entertainments of the season are splendid; but the lady 
hostess, apprehensive that the costliness of her forced 
fruit should escape your notice, is careful to express her 
hopes, at her ball, in the ides of March, that you have 
had plenty of strawberries, or in May, that you have been 
properly supplied with peaches and pine-apples! The 
best bred of the aristocracy will inform you that he has 
men out of livery in his steward’s room; and I have heard 
a prince of the blood announce at table, with considerable 
satisfaction, the number of ounces contained in his side- 
board of plate! 

Scarcely an individual can be quoted who has succeed- 
ed within the last thirty years to a considerable fortune 
or estate, but has already ruined himself by the purchase 
of expensive furniture, pictures, sculpture, plate and equi- 
pages, for the mere purpose of display;.and not two out 
of evéry twenty men occupying a distinguished place in 
society, but annually exceed their income in the attempt 
to rival the pomps and vanities of richer men. On the 
continent, on the other hand, people pride themselves ra- 
ther upon doing wonders with small means, than upon the 
extent of their fortunes. In France, more particularly: 
the terrors of the revolution, and the exactions of Napo- 
leon, have inspired a general apprehension of passing for 
aman of fortune. There, too, the exact extent of a man’s 
possessions is much better ascertained and understood: 
the legal claims of children upon their parents necessita- 
ting the existence of contracts and inventories of property: 
unknown in other countries. There is no deceiving your 
family-on such points, as is frequently the case with Eng- 
lishmen; even to the last moment of their lives; and fam- 





**And, if to-morrow,” exclaimed Sir Maurice, “I leave 


the field ahve, the arrow shall be broken, and its feather 
stained!”’ . 


gilded tent and knightly banner, while gentle maidens, 




















The bright sun-light of the early moon shone upon e 


and steel-clad warriors, gazed on a sight so.fair, that you 


ilies usually take care that the world shall become equally 
enlightened;—should any deception take place, it is in the 
affectation of poverty, rather than in the arrogance 0 
pretended opulence. 

At the present moment, for instance, (December, 1835) 
the ancient hotel of the house of Byron is being pulle 
down, in order that the ground may be sold for building 
and the Byron family assume a less expensive residence 





would have deemed none could have loaked upon it 


Now, it is well known that they are in possession of £30 
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‘000 per annum, equal to at least fifty in England, by com- 
parison with the poverty of their peers and equals, quite 
sufficient not only to keep up the splendor of their hotel, 
but tosupply them with plate, equipage, and an establish- 
ment, already described as forming objections “of vain 
glory,to the personages of London society. 

Madame de Genlis, in her ‘Soupers de la Marechale de 
Luxembourgh,’ observes that it is discreditable and absurd 
toappear ignorant of the mode in which certain names 
connected with the great world, are, 1n the great world, 
pronounced:—such as Talleyrand, which is conventional- 
ly called ‘Talrond;’ Broglie, ‘Briolle;’ Burenval, ‘Bes- 
val;’ Castries, ‘Castres,’ &c. But who can ever hope to 
achieve the colloquial pronunciation of the English peo- 
ple, who call poy ete £ ‘Chumbley;’ Ruthven, ‘Ri- 
ven;’ Colquhoon, ‘Cahoon;’ Shrewsbury, Derby, Hertford, 
‘Shrowsbury,’ ‘Darby,’ ‘Hartford;’ Thanet, “Tennet;’ 
Srachan, ‘Srtawn? Cowper, ‘Cooper;’ Carey, ‘Cary”’— 
Yet nothing is esteemed more disgraceful than to be igno- 
rant of these empty minute, and a man so ill instructed 
as to observe that he had dined the preceding day at Lady 
Beauchamp’s instead of Lady Beechum’s, would be voted 
mauvaise Campagnie at once! A book, written by a clev- 
er Englishman, inthe character of a traveling Persian, 
(Hajji Baba) states that spoons of various dimensions be- 
ing appropriated to specific dishes at table, a person would 
actually be expelled from English society for using one of 
an oval form, where one of the ladle shape is convention- 
ally adopted! 





ROMANTIC STORY. 


The Rev. R. Warner, in his Literary Recollections, 
relates a short but romantic story, respecting a Miss Nan- 
cy Bere. This young lady was, at an early age, adopted 
by Mr. Hackman and his lady, under the following cir- 
cumstances: 

Her (Mrs. Hackman’s] garden—in which alone, she 
found particular pleasure, stood in need, as is usual, in the 
spring season, of an active weeder; and John the footman 
was despatched to the poor house to select a little pauper 
girl, qualified for the performance of this necessary labor. 
He executed his commission inatrice; brought back a 
diminutive female, of eight or nine years of age, pointed 
out the humble task in which she was to employ herself, 
and left her to work. The child, alone amid the flowers, 
began to ‘warble her woodnotes wild,” in tones of more 
than common sweetness. Mrs. Hackman’s chamber win- 
dow happened to be thrown up; she heard the little 
weeder’s solitary song; was struck with the rich melody 
of her voice, and enquired from whoni it proceeded.— 
‘-Nancy Bere, from the poor house,” was the answer.— 
By Mrs. Hackman’s order, the songstress was immediate- 
ly brought to the lady’s apartment, who became so pleas- 
ed, at this first interview, with her naivele, intelligence, 
and apparently amiable disposition, that she determined 
to remove the warbling Nancy from the workhouse, and 
attach her to her own kitchen establishment. The little 
maiden, however, was too good and attractive to be per- 
mitted to remain long in the subordinate condition of 
a scullion’s deputy.. Mrs. Hackman soon preferred her to 
the office of lady’s maid; and to qualify her the better for 
this attendance on her person, had her carefully instruct- 
ed in all the elementary branches of education. The in- 
timate intercourse that now subsisted between the patro- 
ness and her prolegee quickly ripened into the warmest 
affection on the one part, and the most grateful attach- 
ment on the other. Nancy Bere was attractively lovely, 
and still more irresistible from an uncommon sweetness 
of temper, gentleness of disposition, and feminine soft- 
ness of character; and Mrs. Hackman, whose regard for 

her daily increased, proposed, at length, to her complying 
husband, that they should adopt the pauper orphan as 
their own daughter. From the moment of the execution 
of this plan, every possible attention was paid to the ed- 
ucation of Miss Bere; and, I presume, with the best suc- 
cess,as I have always understood that she became a 
highly accomplished young lady. Her humanity and 
modesty, never forsook her, and her exaltation to Mr. 
Hackman’s family seemed only to strengthen her grati- 
tude to her partial and generous benefactress. It could 
not be thought that such ‘‘a flower” as the adopted beauty, 
was 

«born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 

or that, however retired her life might be, Miss Bere 
would remain long the beloved protegee of Mr. and Mrs 
Hackman, without being remarked, admired, and :olicit- 
ed to change her name. Very shortly, indeed, after as- 
suming this character such an event occurred; though 
without, at that time, producing any propitious result. 

A clergyman, of respectable’ appearance, had taken 
lodgings in Lymington, for the purpose of autumnal bath- 
ing, and to amuse himself with a little partridge-shooting. 
The hospitable Mr. Hackman, ever attracted towards a 
brother sportsman by a sort of magnetic influence, called 
upon the stranger; shot with him; and invited him to his 
house, The invitations were repeated, and accepted, as 


might have been ‘‘nothing loth” to change the condition 





often as the shooting days recurred; nor had many taken 
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place ere their natural effect on a young unmarried clerk 
was produced. He became deeply enamored of Miss 
Bere, and offered her his hand: She, for aught I know, 


of a recluse for the more active character of a clergyman’s 
wife, but as the gentleman had no possession save his liv- 
ing, and as Mr. Hackman could not out of a life-estate, 
supply Mies Bere with a fortune, it was judged prudent, 
under these pecuniary disabilities, that she should decline 
the honor of the alliance. 

A year elapsed without the parties having met, and it 
was generally imagined that Lethe had kindly adminis- 
tered an oblivious potion to both; and, with the aid of ab- 
sence, had obliterated from their minds the remembrance 
of each other. But such was not the case. At the ensu- 
ing partridge season, the gentleman returned to Lyming- 
ton; and with the title of ‘“‘very reverend” prefixed to his 
name, (for he had obtained a deanery in the interval,) once 
more repeated his solicitations and his offers. These— 
as there was now no obstacle to the marriage—were ac- 
cepted. The amiable pair were united; and lived, for 
many years, sincerely attached to each other; respected, 
esteemed and beloved by all aroundthem. The death of 
the husband dissolved at length, the happy connection.— 
His lady survived her loss for some time; and a few years 
ago the little warbling pauper, Nancy Bere of Lymington 
work-house, quitted this temporal being the universally 
lamented widow of the Right Rev. ‘Thomas Thurloe, 
Palatine Bishop of Durham. 


NANTUCKET.=--THE WHALE FISHERY. 


Nantucket is entitled to the *honor of being the birth- 
place and cradle of the American Whale Fishery. Even 
before the Island was colonized by the whites, this fishery 
was carried on by the aboriginal inhabitants. Whales 
in large numbers frequented the shoals with which the 
island was surrounded, and the natives with their bark 
canoes, and bone harpoons, pursued and took them. ‘The 
white settlers, imitated their example; and the fishery 
was at first carried on by boats, and was confined to the 
adjacent waters. The whales were unable to withstand 
the arts and activity of their new enemies, and at length 
deserted these shores. It then became necessary to pur- 
sue them to their new retreats. Already, before the com- 
mencement of the revolution, the Nantucket whalemen 
had doubled the Capes of Good Hope and Horn, and their 
daring nevigation and adventurous spirit, drew from 
Burke that famous eulogium to be found in his speech on 
conciliation with America. 

The business was almost ruined by the war. Many of 
those who had been engaged in it, took refuge in France, 
where they were patronized by the Government, and 
where some of their descendants may still be found.— 
After the peace, however, it revived again;—but the bu- 
siness was now divided, and Nantucket found a rival in 
New Bedford. Other towns have since entered upon the 
fishery,—though Nantucket with all its disadvantages is 
still able to maintain the second rank. New Bedford has 
175 whale ships and Nantucket 74. New London—where 
the fishery has given a new impulse to business and indus- 
try—has 50 ships; Sag Harbor or Long Island, 20 or 30. 
Bristol, in Rhode Is'and has 15; Warren about a dozen, 
and Newport four or five. Some vessels have been fitted 
out by emigrants from Nantucket, at Hudson and Pough- 
keepsie,—and eastern Plymouth, Gloucester, and New- 
buryport, have lately entered upon the business. There 
are, inthe whole, 75,000 tons of American shipping en- 
gaged inthis employment. The Whale fishery is divi- 
ded into two distinct branches. One set, of vessels pur- 
sue the right whale. These vessels aré fitted out fora 
cruise of nine months, or a year. The right whale is 
found only upon soundings. The vessels which pursue 
him first make for the Brazil Banks—which resemble in 
some respects the Banks of Newfoundland, and stretch, 
fora great extent, off the coast of Brazil. Then the 
whalers stand away froin the Cape of Good Hope, and 
cruise inthe Indian Ocean, and about the island of Mada- 
gascar. It is the right whale which furnishes the whale- 
pone. The oil, however, is much less valuable, than that 
of the sperm whale; it is worth from six to ten dollars a 
barrel. Itis hardly fit to burn, but is employed to oil ma- 
chinery, &c. A large part of it is exported. 

The ships which pursue the sperm whale, are fitted out 
for a three years cruise. The whale they take is found 
only in deep water. After making the Western Islands, 
where they frequently find some game, they stretch away 
for Cape Horn, and pursue their prey through the Pacific 
Ocean. The oil of the sperm whale contains the sub- 
stance called spermaceti,—from which spermaceti can- 
dles are made. The head matter is particularly rich in 
this substance. The spermaceti pays for the process of 
manufacture, so that the oil as it com@s from the whale, is 
of about the same value with the same quantity of manu- 
factured oil. It is worth from twenty to thirty dollars per 
barrel. 

The decks of the whale ships are provided with great 





iron kettles set in brickwork, and the oil is separated from 
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the blubber, by heat, the scraps from which the oil has al- 
ready been fried furnishing excellent fuel. 

For obvious reasons, the crews receive no wages, but 
instead, they have what is called a /ay,—that is, # certain 
proportion of the oil. ‘Those who are at the expense and 
risk of fitting out the vessel have of course the larger 
portion of the proceeds. The masters, mates and boat- 
steerers, have a share adequate to their skill and réspon- 
sibility; the old whaler is paid for his experience, while 
the green hands draw a share proportionate to their servi- 
ces. Onthe whole a godd deal depends on chance;—but 
however profitable the whale fishery may be to,those who 
furnish the capital and fit out vessels, it does not appear 
that either the officers or men, are much better paid than 
those engaged in the merchant service.—Boston Atlas. 





YANKEE IN A LONDON OMNIBUS. 


‘Well now, I guess he’s a bumping us to eve 
smash!’’ was the exclamation of a young gentleman from 
“Vermont State” to fe*Conductor, as that ablest of 
whips was passing over the ruts in the Finsbury road— 
“Old woman, -you feel a leette comical,{ recon?” The 
lady to whom this speech was addressed raised her eyes 
from a small black letter volume which she was perusing, 
and gave him a look which would have frozen a Salaman- 
der. The Yankee was no ways abashed—‘*Why. you 
must be tarnation cute, I calculate, to read sich leetle 
letters—why they are leetle’er than the leetlest end of 
nothing, whittled down!” 

The compliment to the acuteness of her @yesight, rough 
as it was, rasped off much of the lady’s asperity in a mo- 
ment, and Solomon Swap (for it was himself,) Having 
followed up his ursine civilities by continued hints of her 
superiority over “them shallow women critturs, don’t 
know whether a dog’s tail is generally shortened by be- 
ing cut off or,druv in,” soon rose rapidly in her good graces. 
She appeared to be a Blue of the deepest dye, had seen 
Lore Byron suck an orange, knew the name of Sir Walter 
Scott’s favorite kitten, and had even purchased the queer 
looking little volume in her hand at the sale of the cele- 
brated ‘Ladies of Langollen.” Mr. Swap, besides hav- 
ing studied the ‘*Ready Reckoner” and ‘‘Bonnycastle’s 
Tutor’s Assistant,” was fresh from the perusal of Coo- 
per’s Water Witch, and as many pages as his patriotism 
would let him of Captain Basil Hall. Between two such 
literati sympathy could not fail to rise, and scarcely had 
the Jehu put hisdandiprate into a center along the declivi- 
ty by Pontonville Chapel, where the road was somewhat 
smoother, though, as Mr. Swap declared, ‘‘a leetle the 
nastiest ever he see,” when he heard his fair friend read- 
ing aloud to him out of her ‘vast curous leetle wollum, a 
long monkish legend. 

‘Well now, they must bé pretty particular considerable 
tarnation handsom fools, I calculate them friars and 
monks—the critturs, to go to cut all the hair off their 
heads, except a /cetle grain just round ther heads, for all 
the world as if it wasclipped round a basin. No such 
things in Vermont, guess, more sense as our mylar the 
Poeter, says,— “a 


ing 


“In that uncommon handsome piace—-theland where I was rais'\d— 
The glorious land of liberty by all the world be prais’d,” 
The noble state of Varmount— 

**Why, bless me, sir, have you a bard in the Back Set- 
tlements!” asked the lady, with great interest. ‘Guess 
we have all that,” wasthe reply. ‘Why, did you never 
read our Major—Major Joe, the writer, at the General 
Washington’s varses! Guess he can just make ’em sure- 
ly; right slick away, and pretty considerable sublime too, 
I calculate; did you never hear his poem that Bob Mont- 
gomery stole all his notions out of— 

“’Tis awful grand, [ calculate, to sit aside an oak, 
When them tarnation bull-frogs join in one Almighty croak.” 

“No sir,” quoth the lady, ‘“‘for when I was in Ameri- 
ca,”’—You in America! What was you ever in our glori- 
ous land of freedom,old woman?” ‘Indeed J have been,” 
said the lady, ‘‘and I flatter myself that my name is pret- 
ty well known and rather popular there.” ‘Why, what 
may you be called!” ‘My name is Trollope, and——” 
‘Let me out you nigger,” roared the American, “let me 
get away from this tarnation old woman as pokes her fun 
at every body, let me out I say.”” The door was opened, 
when without waiting for the step, out jumped Solomon 
overturning the Cad into the mire, and bolting into the 
Yorkshire Stingo with such precipitation, that as we,‘ra- 
ther calculate,” he quite forgot to pay his fare.— ish 
paper. 


INTERVIEW==--CHARLES II. AND WM. PENN.’ 


When William Penn was about to sail from England to 
Pennsylvania, he went to take his leave of the King, and 
the following conversation occurred; 

«Well, friend William,” said Charles, “I have sold you 





a noble province in North America; but still I suppose 
you have nothoughts of going thither yourself?” 

“Yes I have,” replied William, ‘‘and I am just come 
to bid thee farewell.” 





‘“What! to venture yourself among the savages of North 
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America! Why, man, what security have you that you 
will not be in their war-kettle in two hours after setting 
foot on their shores?’’ 

“The best security in the world,” replied Penn. 

“I doubt that, friend William: I have no idea of any 
security against those cannibals, but ina regiment of good 
soldiers, with their muskets and bayonets. And mind, I 
tell you beforehand, that, with all my good will for you 
and your family, to whom J am under obligations, I will 
not send a single soldier with you.” Bo 

“J want none of thy soldigrs,” answered William. “I 
depend on something better than thy soldiers.” 

The King wished to know what that was. 

“Why, I dépend upen themselves—on their own moral 
s¢ise—evetion that grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion, and which, hath appeared unto al) men.” 

“J fear, friend William, that that grace has never ap- 
péared to theIndians of North’ America.” 

‘ not to them as well as all others?” 

“If'it had appeared to them,” said the King, “they 
would hardly have treated my subjects so barbarously as 
they have done.”’ ; 

“That is no proof to the countrary, friend Charles. 
Thy subjects were the aggressors. When thy subjects 


first went to North America, they found these poor people | ed by the ‘electric fluid; but, even then, we should not | 


the fondest and kindest ereatures in the world. Every 
day théy would watch for them to come ashore, and hast- 


en to meet them, and feast’ them on their best fish, and | up by a carpenter, or shoemaker, we.never should hear that | 


venison, and corn, which was all they had. 
the hospitality of the savages,as we call them, thy sub- 


jects, termed christians, seized on their country and rich| All little girls, be their faces ever so plain, pitted, or piti- 
Now is it to|jable, if they appear at a public office to complain-of rob-| 
much injured people, should || bery or ill-treatment, are invariably “intelligent and in 
have been driven to desperaticn by such injustice; and || teresting.” Ifthey have proceeded far in crime, they are| 


hunting grounds, for farms for themselves! 
be wondered at, that this 


that burning with revenge, they should have committed, 
some excesses!” 

‘Well, then I hope, friend William, you will not com- 
plain when they treat you in the same manner.” 

“¥ anrnotafraid of it,” said Penn. 

“Aye! how will you avoid it? You mean to get their 
hunting grounds, too, I suppose!” 

“Yes, but not by driving these poor people away from 
them.” 

‘No, indeed! how then will you get their lands?” 

“1 mean to buy their lands of them!” . 

“Buy their lands of them! why, man, you have already | 
bought them of me.” 

Ves, [know I have, and at a dear rate too; but I did 
it only to get thy good will, not that I thought thou hadst 
any right to their lands?” 

**Zounds, man! no right to their lands?” 

“No friend Charles, no right at all! What right hast 





. 

“Why, the right of discovery; the right which the 
Pope and all Christian kings have agreed to give one ano-| 
ther.” 

“The right of discovery, 2 strange kind of right indeed. 
Now suppose, friend Charles, some canoe loads of these 
Indigingy crossing the sea, and discovering thy island of 
Greet Britain, were to claim it as their own, and set it 
up for sale over thy head, wh t wouldst thou think of 
it”? 

“‘Why—why—why,” replied Charles, “I must confess 
{ should think ita piece of great impudence in them.” 

“Well, then, how canst thou, a Christian, and a Chris- 
tion Prince too, do that which thou so utterly condemn- 
eatin these people whom thou callest savages. Yes, 
friend Charles, and suppose again that these Indians, on 
thy refusal to give up thy. island of Great Britain, were 


thou to their Innds?”’ | transformed into “young persons who superintend the) 
| 


to make war on thee, and, having weapons more destruc- | 


tive than thine, were to destroy many of thy subjects and 
to drive the rest away; wouldst thou not think it horribly 
cruel!” 

The king assenting to this with strong marks of con- 
viction, William proceeded—* Well, then, friend Charles 
now can I , who call myself'a Christian, do what I should 
abhor even in heathens! No, I will not do it. But I 
will buy the right of the proper owners, even of the In- 
dians themselves. By doing this, I shall imitate God 


himself, in his justice and mercy, and thereby insure his, 


blessings on my colony, if 1 should ever live to plant one 
in North America.” 





HIGH FLOWN PHRASEOLOGY. 


Amongst all the imperfections of the age, none perhaps 
aré more striking than those which have recently been 


made} and indeed are at present making, in the language of }j Its perpendicular height from the extremity of the project-| 
Who. in these days, ever read of boarding-| 


ordinary life. 
schools! Nobody. They are transformed into-academies 
for. boys, and seminaries for girls: the higbervclasses are 
‘Establishments.’ 


seller’s an ‘‘Emporium.” One buys drugs at a “Medical 


Hall;” wines of a ‘*Company;” and shoes at a “Mart.” || Stone, which serves for its bed, far from being horizontal, | 
Blacking is dispensed from an “Institution;’’ and meat|}!s an inclined plane, slop:ng at an angle of twenty five 


from: a **Purveyor.”’* One would imagine that the word 


shop had becoine now only contemptible, but had beenjj ona level ground, must of necessity roll down this Jeaning 
Now-|| stone; yet this huge rock has kept its place forages. 


discovered not to belong to the English language. 
a-days all the shops are “Warehouses,” or “places of busi- 





In return for || @ journeyman tradesman found it; we should be told that | 


|| of the Jaw, and was launched into etermty.” 








A coachmaker’s shop is a “Reposi-|| the extremity of the rock itself, and composed of the same| 
tory for Carriages;’’a milliner’s shop a **Depot;” a thread- 
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. 
ness,” and you will hardly find a tradesman having the 
honest hardihood to call himself a store-keeper. . There 
is now alsu no such words as that of tailor, that is to say, 
among ears polite; ‘‘clothier’has been discovered to be 
more elegant, although, for our part, the term tailor is 
every bit as respectable. The new mode of paraphrasing 
the language of ordinary life, however ridiculous it may 
in some instances be, 1s not half so absurd agthe news- 
paper fashion of using high-flown terms in speaking of 
very common-place occurrences. For instance, instead 
of reading that after a ball the company did not go away 
till daylight, we are told that a joyous group continued| 
tripping on the light fantastic toe until Sol gave them 
warning to depart. If one of the company happened on| 
his way to tumble into a ditch, we should be informed that! 
“this fuot slipped, and he was immersed in the liquid ele-| 
ment.” A good supper is described as making “the tables! 
groan with every delicacy of the season.” A crowd of| 
briefless lawyers, unbeneficed clergymen, and half-pay | 
officers, are enumerated as a “host of fashion” at a water-| 
ing-placé, where we are also informed that ladies, instead | 
of taking a dip before breakfast, “plunge themselves fear-| 
lessly into the bosom of Neptune.” <A sheep killed by| 
lightning is a thing unheard of: the animal may be destroy-| 








|| be told that he was dead; we should be informed that “the | 
vital spark had fled forever.” If the carcass was picked | 


its remains had been discovered by an ‘‘operative artizan.”” 


’ 


called ‘‘unfortanate females.” Ciild-murder is elegantly 
termed ‘‘infantieide;” and when it is punished capitally, 
we hear, not that the unnatural mother was hanged, but| 
that ‘the unfortunate culprit underwent the last sentence | 
No person 
reads in the newspapers that a house has been burned} 
down—he perhaps will find ‘that the house fell a sacrifice | 
to the flames.”’ Inan account of a launch, we learn, not| 
that the chip went off the slip without any accident, but 
that *‘she glided securely and majestically into her native| 
element;” the said native element being one in which 
the ship never was before. To send for a surgeon, if one’s| 
leg be broke, is out of the question; a man indeed “may | 
be dispatched for medical aid.”” There are now no public} 
singers at tavern dinners; they are ‘‘professional gentle-| 
men;’’ and actors are al] ‘professors of the histrionic art.’ || 
Widows are scarce: they are all ‘interesting relicts;’’ and 

as for nursery-maids, they are now a-days universally | 








junior branches of the family.” 


DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 
Bucxsrone.—A mong the many natura! curiosities of our| 
country, the adimiration of the scientific, as wellas of the 
ordinary observer, has Jong been excited by those huge! 
single masses of rock which, resting on a comparatively | 
small pivot, and exactly balanced there, still stand as} 
steadily as though the narrow part were uppermost, and| 
the whole body were firmly lodged on its base. Such are | 
|| the celebrated Boulder Stone of the North, and the Logan| 
Rock of Cornwall. 

Buckstone is by no means the largest of its kind; though | 
in some respects, perhaps, it repays more than any other, | 
|| the visit of the tourist. Independently of its extraordinary | 
form and position, the situation in which it is placed gives; 
it a very strongtadditional interest. Removed only a few 
| yards from the summit of a high sugar loaf hill, command- 
ing one of the most varied and beautiful landscapes of} 
which this country can boast, it is itself seen in some} 
| directions at a very great distance, conspicuvus above the | 
|| copsewood, which embosoms it on every side; and inviting| 
us to examine only its own extraordinary character, it| 
presents to usa view which would otherwise have escaped | 
}our notice altogether. ‘This view would of itself amply 
repay us for the time required to make the excursion from 
any of the neighboring places. 
| It is composed of the substance called millstone-grit,— 
j}a-plum pudding stone, consisting chiefly of sand and quartz 
\| pebbles, familiarly known in the neighborhood by the name 
\jof Jackstones. Its circumference at the top is above fifty 
| three feet, while its base is less than eleven feet-in girth. 


| 





ing point to the level of the centre of the base is nearly) 
|| fourteen feet. ‘The whole rests on the middle of a square; 
\| ever, table of stone, corresponding inextent very nearly with | 


material. But what makes the balance in this rock still! 
more wonderful is, that this large square smooth insulated | 


degrees; consequently many bodies that might be balanced 














‘/that I have often heard was living in London.’ 











the hand of man never interfered in either placing this 
rock on its present site, or in hewing it into its present 
form,—that it is the work of nature only.—The imagina- 
tion of the tourist indeed has often regarded it as the work 
of art, and pronounced it to be nothing less than a Druidical 
altar; and fancy may discern in an adjoining stone, the 
solid basin to receive the blood of the victim ,or to cleanse 
the hands of the sacrificer. Certainly no place can be 
imagined more fitted for those priests of the oak and the 
mountain, who raised their altars npon ‘every high hill, 
and under every green tree,” than Buckstone. And 
perhaps there is nothing absurd in conceiving that they 
employed this natural altar, like many others which tradi- 
tion assigns to the same purpose, in the performance of 
their cruel rites. All such inquiries, however, must at last 
only end in speculation; harmless it may be and armusing, 


but leading to tno satisfactory result.—English Maga- 
zine 


At the time when Lee was manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, he was determined toimprove upon stage thunder. 
For this purpose he procured a quantity of nine pound shot. 
and putting them in a wheel-barrow, he affixed thereto a 
nine pound wheel; this done, ridges were placed at the 
back of the stage, and one of the carpenters was ordered 
to trundle the wheel-barrow, so filled, backwards and for- 
wards over those ridges. The play was Lear, and in the 
two first efforts the thunder had a good effect; at length, 
as the king was braving the pelting of the pitiless storms, 
the thunderer’s foot slipped, and down he came, wheel- 
barrow and all; the stage being on a declivity, the balls 
made their way towards the orchestra, and meeting but a 
feeble resistence from the scene, laid it flat. This storm 
was more difficult for Lear to encounter than the tempest 
of which he had so loudly complained, the balls taking 
every direction. The fiddlers were alarmed and hurried 
out of the orchestra, while to crown the scene of confusion, 
the sprawling thunderer was discovered lying prostrate, to 
the great amusement of the audience. 


An Irish watcuman tn Lonpox.—It happened a few 
years since that a gentleman who is now living in Dublin, 
with some of his companions, was arrested by a party of 
watchmen as they were making their way out of a tavern 
in London. The gentleman recognized in the voice of his 
captor the mellifluous tones that characterise those who 
inhale their brogue upon the banks of the l.ee.—*You are 
from Cork,’ said he tothe watchman. ‘Why, then, you 
may say that,’ answered the watchman; ‘ many is the fine 
day, when I was young and handsome, I worked in Mul- 
ligan’s nursery there.’ ‘In Mulligan’s nursery!’ replied 
the gentleman, who at once perceived what string in his 
countryman’s heart could be played upon, ‘sure | am the 
son of Mr. Mulligan.’ *The son of Mr. Mulligan!’ ex- 
claimed the captor, relaxing his hold; ‘the son of Mr. 
Mulligan—by dad then I’ll be bail, you’re Master George. 
‘Indeed 
Iam Master George Muliigan,’ sighed out the captive. 
‘Why, then, Master George, the devil a bit of Pat Daly 
will bring you to the watch-house this blessed night; but 
I must have a prisoner at all!events. Now,’ said he grasp- 
ing at an I'nglish gentleman who happened to be passing 
him on the pathway, ‘now, Master George—run you de- 
vil—— down that lane with you.” Master George took the 
hint, and, as he hurried off, he heard the watchman abuse- 
ing the unconscious delinquent for resisting his arrest. 
‘Why, you vagabond, would you be trying to be getting 
off from me that way! Come along peaceably, or Pil 
knock you into smithereens.’—Jrish Monthly Magazine. 


Botayy Bay.—The convicts at Botany Bay frequently 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the expor- 
tation of Australian wool, to communicate, by letter, with 
their friends in this country. ‘These letters are general] 
inclosed in an envelope, and stowed in the middle of a bale 
of wool. The finder is informed by the envelope, that 
the inclosed letter is from an unfortunate convict, who 
requests that it may be put inthe post. It is unnecessary 
to say that these requests are invariably and expeditiously 
complied with. These accounts have, till lately repre- 
sented the condition of the convicts as almost desirable, 
rather than unpleasant, and are evidently exaggerations 
in the shape of consolation to their friends, who are re- 
quested not to make themselves uneasy on their accounts. 
This is particularly the case when the writers are Irish; 
for if their assertions might be credited, Australia is the 
genuine IF] Dorado. The letters lately received, how- 
ever, adopt a very different tone; from which, we conjec- 
ture that an alteration inthe discipline of the convicts has 
taken place. The writer of a letter, found a few days 
since at Bradford, after detailing some of the hardships 
to which he was subjected, sums up the matter by declar- 
ing that his situation is horrible, almost intolerable, and 
that language is utterly inadequat2 to convey any thing 
like a correct idea of it.—He further states that floggings 
and executions (hangings) are very common with them, 
and gives it as his opinion that the morals of the convicts 
are not inthe least improved: by transportation.—Leeds 





.. Geologists probably will almost unanimously agree_that! 
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fisherman of a certain village and his helpmate, 


CINCINNATI MIRRO 


AvecpotEe.—The minister of a neighboring parish was 
called, sometime ago, to effect a reconciliation are a 
After 
using all the arguments im ‘his power to convince the of- 
fending husband that it was unmanly # chastise, manu- 
ally, his beloved cara sposa, the minister concluded— Da- 
vid, you know that the wife is the weaker vessel, and you 
should have pity on her.’ ‘Confound her,’ replied the 
morose fisherman, ‘if’ she’s the weaker vessel, she should 
ary the less sail.’ ° . 


. 
A barrister, blind of one eye, pleading a case with his 
spectacles on, said,‘ Gentlemen, in my argument I shall 
use nothing but what is necessary.’ His opponent imme- 
diately replied,‘ Then take out one of the glasses of 
your spectacles ! ’ 


As two persons were walking inthe street, one of them 
accidentally struck his foot against a small pail; his com- 
panion drily observed, ‘ Why, Sam, you have kicked the 
bucket!’ ‘Oh, no,’ replied the other, ‘ I have only turned a 
little pale!” 


To endeavor to forget any one, is the certain way to 
think of nothing else. Love has this in common with 
scruples, that it is exasperated by the reflections used to 
free us from them. If it were practical, the only way to 
extinguish our passion is never to think on it.—Bruyere. 


Women.—W omen are treated by good men as friends, 
by libertines as playthings, and by cowards as slaves. 
Women who desert the vindication of their own sex, are 
like soldiers who forsake their own cause on the field of 
battle, and standing between two armies, are exposed to 
the fire of both. Beauty and spirit are women’s weapons 
ot defence; without them they have nothing to shield 
them from ill treatment. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


Sweet babe! thy sun of life hath set; 
Death's seal is on thy brow, 
And thick, again, the shadows fall 
In darkness o'er ne now, 
I cannot weep—but tears were vain ; 
Icould not weep to life again 
What death has called hisown, 
And tears were given for those, who feci 
Hope half their sorrow’s anguish heal, 
But not when hope hath fled. 


«’Tis buta babe! a feeble babe! 
'T were better for't to lie 
Thus, with its sorrows cancelled all, 
And hush'd its wailing ery, 
Than be thesportof every pain, 
Life sendeth to the throbbing brain, 
Or gathers for the heart: 
«’T were better, sure, for itto rest 
In peace upon its motiier’s breast, 
No more from thence to part.” 


«Tis but a babe?” Well, ‘tis a babe 
A feeble, tender thing! — 
But, ’twas the only tie of love 
That to my heart could cling. 
Oh! IT have bent when none were nigh, 
To mark love’s tear-drop in my eye, 
O’er that dear form and wept—- 
There play'd “her smile 1 loved too well; 
There glanced her eye—now dark its spell 
Both the long sleep have slept. 


The last dim light thatlitmy way 
Hath faded from the sky; 

The forms, the looks, the smiles I loved, 
No more shall meet my eye. 

Affection’s smitten rock, its store 

Of boundless waters still must pour, 
To murmur on the air, 

But ah! no channel will they know, 

But linger where their treasures flow, 
And find stagnation there. 


Go! dear memento of the love 
That must be still the same, 
Thongh the grave’s damp and chilling clods 
Are heaped uponits flame. 
I’ve laid thy mother’s form at rest, 
And now I leave thee on her breast 
In brokenness of heart.— 
But soon time’s weary course will run; 
Then shall our mingled souls be one, 
And never, never part. 7.3. a 





A GREET TO MIAMI COLLEGE. 
WRITTEN FOR AN OXFORD STUDENT, NOW A PROFESSIONAG 
MAN OF CONSIDERABLE EMINENCE IN INDIANA. ~ 
All hail to the College, who sends forth her sons, 
Her instructed, her talented, promising ones, 
tn wild, Hoosher village to dwell; 
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Andere from her fostering halls they depart, 
She kindly embraces with maternal beart, 
And bids them in all to excel. © 


Now low moaning winds o'er the rich, yellow leaf, 
Told the stay of Pomona and Ceres was brief, 
And sighing, said, ‘summer is o’er;’ 
While the Genius of youth had descended to breathe 
On the honors of college ‘twere destined to wreathe 
The brows that return there no more. 


Ona brightarch of ether the Genius reclined, 

While gay, polished throngs to Commencement now wind, 
Nor thought of predictions long told, 

That -Miami College would certainly fail; , 

Nor the beech flats emit, though *twere ever so pale, 
A bright gleam, when a century old.’ 


And lo! from the land where the Hoosher resides, 

The Aboriginal guardian that o’er it presides, 
With a wampum came wending her way, , 

Andaerial greetings, as spirits might smile, 

Were exchanged, while retlining on rainbow, meanwhile, 
They discoursed the evemts of the day. 


‘And ‘tis true,’ said the native, ‘the youth you resign 

From ‘neath your protection, and transfer to mine, 
I welcome, and bid them good speed; 

But how can they prosper as they go along, 

If they listen to nothing but pride’s syren song, 
And scorn to my voice to give heed? 


‘My young Hoosheroons, with native gifts bright, 
Can view learning and talents in their proper light; 
-But what thanks, since to college they’ve been,’ 
Is their constaut remark, when your scholars appear 
And resolve that their hauteur shall soon disappear, 
Which if felt, they say shall not be seen. 
. 


And if an alumnus out westward should ride, 
And chance in a “Buckeye” all night to abide, 
Though weary and spent by the way; 
He must drive off old Morpheus, and run o’er his store -- 
News, learning, politics, musical lore, 
Nor retire till near breaking of day. 


To the whole «femaleseot” he obliging must be, 
Yct not too polite, lest his purpose they see, 
And matrons a “caution” himcall; 
Of religion and morals with reverence must talk, 
With careless good humor must cheerfully walk, 
And I'll promise him never to fall. 





Andif to my instruction awhile he attends, 

Soon will he have neighbors, acquaintance. and friends, 
And a naturalized Hoosher be found; 

Then he in histurn may a critic appear, 


To coerce those who value their learning too dear, 
And tread o’er lis once trodden ground.” 
Miami, Sept. 21, 1834. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


a a, 
A TRIP TO OXFORD. 

Night was fast closing a damp, rainy day, as we ap- 
proached the village of Oxford. We had endured the 
mist and rain, which combined to render traveling disa- 
greeable, for the purpose of attending on the two succeed- 
ing days the exercises of the Miami University, which is 
located in the beautiful village of Oxford. The site of 
Oxford is probably one of the most elevated and healthy 
in this section of the country. It is situated on a hill 
gradually descending on every side toa rich and beautiful 
country. 

On arriving at the tavern, we were greeted by many of 
our Cincinnati friends, who had been induced thither 
from similar reasons with ourselves. Among them were 
three gentlemen who were to deliver addresses on the 
two following days—of whose efforts we shall presently 
speak—together with Judge Grimke, of South Carolina, 
who had been invited there to deliver an address on the 
next day before the Erodelphian society. Judge Grim- 
ke, who is intimately connected with the literature of our 
country, and particularly of the South, is in person of 
middle stature, with a striking countenance, a high, bold 
forehead, and e fulness and intelligent expression of eye, 
which could not but be regarded as an appropriate seat of 
that pathos of religious feeling which spreads throughout 
his address, and constitutes one of its most attractive 
qualities. His manners gentle and amiable, his conversa- 
tion animated, expressing his thoughts in perspicacious 
and appropriate language. After an evening spent in the 
most delightful manner, the comp2ny retired to rest; many 
of whom were awakened by the gloriows sun shining 
brightly through the windows of their chambers. A most 


























lovely morn succeeded the stormy night. 

The first address was delivered before the Alumni by 
William M. Corry, of this city, an alumnis of the institu- 
tion. It was replete with wholesome advice, and practi- 
cal goodsense. During’the address Mr. C. took occasion 
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one Worthy of emulation. His description was most hap- 
py; never before have we met with so correct a descrip- 
tion in so few words. 

In the afternoon we proceeded to the church to hear 
the address of Judge Grimke before the Erodelphian So- 
ciety. The two societies—the Union Literary and Ero- 
delphian—with appropriate badges, marched arm in arm 
into the church, in very handsome style. | 

The Judge commenced his address with the established 
maxim, that the greatest study of mankind.is man, and 
then proceeded to compare the talents of the ancients end 
moderns, and the institutions, religions, laws, and habits 
ofthe two periods, And most suécessfully and satisfacto- 
rily did he prove the superiority of the moderhs’in, in- 
telligence, virtue, and Tefinement, to the ancients» 
Never before have we seen the same. ainount informe, 
tio comprised in so limited a compass as imithis address. 
The pure and elevated sentiments of moralit: 
it abounds, with the variety and.extent of 
matchless beauty and elegance of style, richness ¥and 
sublimity of description, far exceed that of any other 
production which it has been our good fortune to meet with. 
It will doubtless be gratifying to the ladies to leatn, that 
they were the subject of a deservediy high compliment. 
He adduced the high station that woman of the present 
age holds, as one of the greatest and most incontestible 
proofs of the superiority of the’ present age over allthat 
have preceded it, in intelligence, virtue, and refinement; 
thereby avowing, that no nation 6r age can arrive at any 
degree of refinement, while wojnan does not move inher 
proper sphere as the companion and comforter of man. 
Weshall refrain from remarking further on the merits 
of the address, as we understand it will shortly be given 
to the public. 

In the evening, Dr. Daniel Drake, of this city, deliver- 
ed an address before the Union Literary Society, on the 
Mississippi Valley. This subject with the Doctor, is one 
somewhat hackneyed. He did not exhibit that originality 
of thought and speech which he was wont todo, We 
have, however, understood that it was written during the 
late ill health of the author, which is a partial apology 
for the imperfect manner in which the subject was handled. 
This address also will be published, when the public can 
better judge of its merits and demerits. On the néxt 
day, which was Commencement day, addresses were 
delivered before the graduates of the two societies, 
by Mr. Parker, of Connersville, Indiana, before the Union 
Literary, and by Edward Woodruff, esq.; of this city, 
before the Erodelphian. The address of Mr. Parker was 
a finished production, and evinced the possession of talents 
and capacity of a high order. The address of Mr. 
Woodruff we did not hear, but understand it was replete 
with practical sense. The addresses of the graduates 
were all creditable to themselves and to the institution 
with which they have been connected; among them we 
observed three gentiemen from this‘city, whose efforts 
on that occasion realized the anticipations of their friends. 
The degree of A.B. was conferred on nineteen young 
men; eleven only of whom were present; the ‘otha to- 
gether with a large number of students having returned 
home in Consequence of the Cholera having made its ap- 
pearance at Oxford. 
the philanthropist to observe the increased evidences of 
the success and prosperity of education in the far west. 
In the history of this Institution we have a most notable 
instance, that such is the fact. We much doubt, whether 
a more striking example of prosperity could be adduced, 
in the history of the colleges and institutions of learning 
inthis country. If our information be correct, it. was in- 
corporated at the session of the Legislature in ’24 and ’25 
—somewhat less than ten years ago—but did not get into 
full and successful operation until three years after that 
period. The institution contained, at the last session, 
which has just closed, two hundred and ten students; and 
the prospects are now fairer and brighter than they 
have been at any preceding period. A large accession in 
numbers will take place at the opening of the next ses- 
sion. 


It may not be improper here to state, that the laws by 
which the students are governed, are those of honor. An 
appeal is made to their reason and judgment, which im all 
eases has the effect desired. We cannot begin too 
early too inculcate motives of this nature. We should 
always demonstrate to the judgment and reason of the 
child the result and tendency of its conduct; for as soon 
as a child is capable of being taught the elements of ed 
cation, it can alsocomprehend the necessity of application 
and study. Let their emulation be excited by motives of | 
a pure and elevated character; let them be made to com- 
prehend the truth, that in perfecting their understanding, 
they the better prepare themselves to combat the difficul- 
ties and troubles of afterlife. If such high motives are 
me the difficulties of tuition are over. Idleness 
will be abolished, and the pupil will apply himself from 
the’love of knowledge. As this article has been extended 
to*a greater length than was at first intended, we shall - 








to introduce the character of the late William ~-Wirt, as 


decline any further remarks on this interesting subject. . 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1834. 


Learntxc.—Ledrning is one of those subjects on which 
men take the privilege of exhibiting a great amount of 
folly. But very few ever take the pains to examine into 
the meaning of the word, before they presume to sit in 
judgment, and decide’ on the pretensions of others. To 
most persons; however, learning is synonymous with a 
knowledge of:the past; and they who have made explora- 
tions into ages that/are gone, are called Jearned. If an 
individual, discourses largely about the twelve tables, pan- 

dects, codes,and Justinian, he is par excellence dubbed a 
learned civilian. Another talks about Hebraich idioms, 
commentaries, interpolations and Adam Clarke, and he isa 
leafed theologian Now your Mahommedan doctor 
would laugh outright at such wisdom, and disburthen his 
mind of various knowledge relating to the prophet, the 
houries of the faithful, Azrael and Al Sirat, and in this 
manner establish a claim to learning which he would 
think indubitable. Some understand the politician’s puz- 
zle, know all about management, popular effect, and their 
neighbor’s families; and they, of course, are learned poli- 
ticians. A youth, fresh from college, whose valedictory 
was remarkable, inasmuch as it contained one thought 
which had really been baptized in the Heliconian fount, 
thinks an individual learned in proportion to his capacity 
to talk about prophetic sybils, incomparable Trojans and 
Ilyssus. 

An examination into the various opinions entertained 
on the subject of learning, will convince any one that men 
may be considered learned, and yet be ignorant of the most 
important branches of knowledge. Learning, with most 
persons, means something which is not practical. A 
knowledge of what transpired many years ago, has but) 
slight connection with the discharge of moral duties. A 
man may have his head full of valorous Greeks, and incor- 
ruptible Romans, and yet be as ignorant of the means Ly 














which he may become useful to society, as an infant.— 
And it may here be remarked, that they who devote them- 
selves to acquiring a knowledge of what has been, and 
particularly those who are curious to find out the peculi- 
arities of ancient existences, have but little practical 
knowledge. Your antiquarian is busy with the past, and 
as,the experience of the present time cannot assist him in 
his inquiries, he discards its suggestions, and becomes to 
all intents and purposes, an obsolete being. The dust of 
ages is on his mind, and he, forsooth, isa learned man. 

And why. should not a knowledge of the present enti- 
tle # Man tothe repufation which learning bestows? It is 
certainly more beneficial, and should be held in as honor- 
He whose thoughts are accustomed only to 
the relations that are existing about him, is apt to be de- 
generated by selfish feelings. A proper distribution of 
time between different studies is most profitable, whether 
we regard an individual as living for himself or for society. 
To extract the honey of wisdom from the virtues and follies 
of preceding ages, is a commendable occupation; and to 
apply it is honorable and beneficial. 


The man of various knowledge is not generally consid- 
ered learned, for he is not master of any science, although 
he may understand the principles of many. But such an 
individual is prepared for every contingency of life. He 
possesses a flexibility of thought, and a general readiness 
of expression, which renders him agreeable and instruc- 
tive in every circle. Your learned man spends his life in 
understanding the relations of one subject, and has no in- 
teresting versatility. 

Now, far be it from us to undervalue any species of 
knowledge, and particularly that which is connected with 
any preceding periods. In our reverence for the past, we 
should not forget the claims of the present. We are 











among those who believe the present age, morally and in- 
tellectually, unprecedented. And while we admire en, 
sublime achievements of human genius in times past, we 
strive not to forget that modern times can present supe- 
rior claims to our gratitude and veneration. Men bave ex- 
isted since the reformation, who have fairly kprne the 
palm away from all competitors, and reached the very 
summit of intellectual] greatuess. In our judgments of 
individuals, we should be careful to banish all preposses- 









trinsic merits. This is the-course prescribed by wisdom; 
and, no other can be puitsued, which will not be rejected by 
the understanding, as deficient in the attribute of justice. 








Tue Toxen.—The Boston Galaxy censures the pub- 
lishers of this annual, for admitting into the volume for 
the coming holidays, an indelicate embellishmen/, called 
the “Dream of Youth.” This is well. The European 
annuals frequently contain engravings more suitable for 
a barber's shop than a centre table; and the first attempt 
to imitate their impurities in this country, ought to be 
discountenanced by parents, and castigated by the press. 

Since the above was put in type, the “Token for 1835” 
has arrived in this city, and we have received a copy from 
Josiah Drake, No. 14, Main st. There is some ground for 
the charge of indelicacy, brought against the publishers 
by the Galaxy! but the engraving complained of is too in- 
sipid ia design, and faulty in execution, to attract much 
attention. The embellishments are thirteen in number— 
some of them beautiful in every respect—as much so as 
those which have heretofore appeared in our annuals. We 
shall notice them in detail in our next. 

We are not prepared to speak of the literary contents 
of the volume, having had time to read only a beautiful 
poetical sketch by Miss Gould, and a “Legend of the Prai- 
ries,” by James Hall, of this city. Mr. Hallis generally 
very happy in delineating western character, and portray- 
ing backwoods scenery and incident. The ‘Legend of 
the Prairies” is an interesting relation, of real incidents 
as we are informed, how “‘extravagant” soeter it may ap- 
pear tosome. We shall takethe liberty of transferring it 
toour columns. We always read Miss Gould’s poetry, find 
it where we may. Though there is something of a same- 
ness about her productions, it is only the sameness which 
one beautiful thing bears to another. Her “Old Elm of 
Newbury,” in the present volume of the Token, is sim- 
ple and natural, and much to durliking. 

We shall, of course, make a future reference to the lite- 
rary department of the Token. The great objection to the 
work, as it appears to us from the hasty examination we 
have given it, is, that it is not sufficiently American.— 
There is not enough of nationality about it for a work 
which is put forth as an index to the state of theartsand 
literature in this country. Of the thrirteen engravings, 
but five or six can properly be called American; and of the 
tales and sketches,six have their /ocale in foreign countries. 





Swine.—lIn our city, as in many others, hogs are per- 
mitted to run at large in the streets. Many persons de- 
claim against this practice as an evil, among whom we 
desire not to be numbered. Our opponents, however, have 
high authority on their side. It will be recollected that 
the injuries committed by the porkers of our city, came 
into the list of grievances with which that unhappy per- 
sonage, Mrs. Trollope, was afflicted, during her residence 
amongst us—that veritable chronicler, having been sadly 
bedevilled on one or to occasions by unmannerly grunters. 
Tis true the hogs are obstinate animals, and in our city 
manifest a spirit of independence truly provoking. They 
take their own pleasure when a person is passing, and get 
out of the way or remainin it as best pleasesthem. That 
they destroy much nuisance, in the shape of vegetables, 
is undeniable. Besides, what coulda certain class of dogs 
be at, if it were not for them! Dogs will be kept, and 
dogs should have their frolics occasionally; and what so 
delightful to a dog as the ear of a porker! They some- 
times afford amusement to our citizens, which certainly is 
a consideration in favor of their perambulating ourstreets. 
As an instance of this, one day during the present week, 
three or four promising pigs, ran, grunting the while 
very merrily, down Main street, each one wearing around 
his neck a good Jeathern collar. This afforded a rich 
treat to certain “whole hog” collaree and uncollared pol- 
iticians, who enjoyed the fun vastly. 





A’ Guipe To InsTRUCTION ON THE PIANO-FORTE.—We 
have read with interest a little volume, from the press of 
Josiah Drake, entitled “‘A guide to instruction on the 
piano-forte; designed for the use of both parents and pu- 
pils; in a series of short essays, dedicated to the young 
ladies of the musical seminary, by Wm. Nixon.” The 
importance, to those who desire to become proficients at 
the piano, of taking lessons in fingering, &c., at an early 





gions and prejudices from the mind, and look only at in- 





age, is set forth and well advocated by the author of this 
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TRE AND SCIENCE. 





little work; and his arguments against a ‘‘desultory course” 
of study,are plausible,and we doubt not good. The essays, 
twenty in number, are said to be ‘‘the result of an ex- 
amination of varjous books'of lessons for the piano-forte, 
of experience in teaching from them, and of the careful 


observance of the works and performance of masters of 
the art.” 





Miam: University.—A notice of the proceedings at 
the late Commencement of this institution, from the pen 
of a correspondent who was present, may be found on the 
fifth page of to-day’s paper. The degree of bachelor of 
arts was conferred upon nineteen young gentlemen, 
andthat of master of arts upon Wm. M. Corry,attor- 
ney at law, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward Woodruff, at- 
torney at law, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. John Thompson, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana; John W. Caldwell, instructor in 


1826 and 1827. At the same time and place, the honor- 
ary degree of master of arts was conferred upon the Rev. 
Samuel P. Presley, professor of moral philosophy and lo- 
gic in the University of Georgia; Luther Smith, principal 
of the Huston Academy, Bourbon County, Kentucky; 
Rev. Greenbury W. Ridgely, rector of the Episcopal 
Church, Bristol, Pa.; and Rev. Wm.C. Anderson, Wash- 
ington County, Pa. 


Horriste Deatu.—The Long Island Farmer gives an 
account of a man named Coe, who'recently came to his 
death at Jamaica South, by leaning, for support when in- 
toxicated, over a picket fence. While resting thus, his 
head slipped betweentwo pickets,and his strength failing 
him, he was in that situation strangled to death. 

In this city, a couple of weeks since, we observed a 
grey-headed man staggering past our office, scarcely able 
to keep the pavement. Having occasion to go out half an 
hour after, we found the same individual,—the father 
of a family, ten or twelve miles in the country,—undergo- 
ing the operation of having his leg set. He had fallen 
into the gutter, his limbs twisting under him in such a 
manner as to break the bone of one of his legs, an inch or 
two only above the ancle-joint. In a state of insensibil- 
ity—not from the effects of the fall, but from whiskey— 
he was picked up and taken into the office of a neighbor- 
ing physician, and knew nothing of the matter till he had 
become somewhat sobered, and attempted to rise. 








Foreten Impertinence.—A Mr. George Thompson 
recently arrived at New York, from Glasgow, to preach 
immediate abolition to the Americans! His reception by 
the New-Yorkers must have been any thing but gratifying 
to his feelings. He took lodgings at the Atlantic Hotel. 
But no sooner was this known to the other guests, says 
the Transcript, than they threatened to leave the house, 


,unless he were dismissed; and Mr. George Thompson 


was obliged to seek other quarters. It is to be regretted, 
that a stranger should ever meet with such harsh treat- 
ment on arriving in ourcountry. But the present instance 
is not without an excuse; and the Transcript correctly re- 
marks, that the body of intelligent Americans are oppo- 
sed to slavery, “and need no meddling emissary to come 
from Great Britain, to convince them of its evils.” 


. Masoyry.—During the current year, a number of 
lodges have surrendered their charters, in different parts 
of New-England. Very recently, the Masons of Essex 
county, Massachusetts, regarding public opinion as para- 
mount to their partialities for the institution, met together 
and passed the following, among other resolutions :— 
‘Resolved, That in view of the state of public opinion, 
and of the law of the land, it is expedient that the Ma- 
sonic Institution cease to exist; and to this end, we re- 
commend, that the several Lodges in this county surren- 
der their Charters, and, after their concerns shall be closed. 
that their Funds be disposed of according tothe charitable 
uses for which they have been collected.” 








Marcu or Miyp.—Instances of what is termed the 








‘‘march of mind” are numerous now-a-days. Here is the 
latest that has met our eye.—A certain Rector, in Eng- 
land, lately refused to allow a tablet to be erected in the 
interior of his church, to the memory of a gentleman who 
had been a short time before interred in the family vault, 
upon the ground that he did not consider persons holding 
the Unitarian doctrine as being within the pale of chris- 








the’Literary Institute, Franklin, Ohio;—of the alumni of , 
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tianity! “Judge not, lest e be judged,” is a portior of 
scripture which is very much overlooked by-all denomi- 
nations, in these latter days. y 
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Tue Tomato.—Our = r of the Republican has|| 
furnished us with a recipe for preserving this delightful 
vegetable, so that it can be had fresh throughout the year. 
It was communicated*to the editor of the Republican by 
“a good old lady of his acquaintance.” 

‘“Recipe.—Slightly scald the tomatoes, until they peel 
readily: slice and mash them in a shallow dish; then dry 
them in the sun, or in an oven. After drying, they sliould 
be placed in an airy situation, to prevent their moulding. 
In this way they may be kept, ready for the stew pan,at 
all seasons of the year.” 

Our neighbor thinks we ought to be “under a world of 
obligations to him for this development.” What propriety 
of language, in one who criticises the productions of the 
Gazette Decemvirate! We return him a bushel of thanks. 





Anniversary Meetinos.—The religious anniversary 
meetings. for the Valley of the Mississippi, will be holden 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, in this city, during 
the last week in the present month, as follows: 

The Temperance meeting on Monday at 7 o’clock, P.j 
M. The Tract meeting on Tuesday at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
The Bible meeting on Wednesday at 3 o’clock, P. M.— 
The Home Mission meeting on Wednesday at 7 o'clock, 
P. M. The Sunday School meeting on Thursday at 3 
o’clock, P. M. The Education meeting on Thursday at 
7 o'clock, P.M. The Foreign Mission meeting on Friday 
at 7. o’clock, P. M. 

All Clergymen and others attending these meetings,are 
requested to call at the Missionary and Education rooms, 


No. 150 Main Street, where the committee will register 


their names, and make arrangements for their conve- 
nience. 





—_—— 


ComMPaARATIVE VALUE or Lapies aND GENTLEMEN.— 
According to the calculations of some Society in Birming- 
ham, England, one lady, for charitable purposes, is worth 
thirteenandahalf gentlemen. A correspondent enquires, 
Why!—We do not know, unless it be that the society in 
question made their calculation upon the principle that a 
lady’s tongue is thirteen times anda half as long as a 
gentleman’s. Our correspondent is a female, and we 
should like to oblige her. If not satisfied with this 
answer, we recommend her to apply to our neighbor of 
the Chronicle, who knows all about such things. 





Tue Frankiin Socrety.—We are requested to give 
notice to the members of this literary association, that the 
regular meetings of the society re-commence on Monday 
evening next, at the Franklin Hall, Fifth Street. 





Teacuers’ Convention.—The annual convention of 
the associated teachers of the Mississippi Valley will com- 
mence on Monday morning next, at eleven o'clock. Dr. 
Drake is to deliver the introductory address. 





PorntED.—One of our late Western Exchanges says— 
“The eastern papers are quite barren of interesting mat- 
ter. There has not been a riot at the East for several 
weeks!” 


Wu. H. Crawrorp.—This gentleman died recently, at 
his residence in the state of Georgia. Though ‘once 
among the most active statesmen of our country, he has for 
a number of years lived in comparative seclusion. 





Transcriet or News.—The London Court Journal, 
states that the revived fashion of pockets on each side of 
ladies’ dresses, is increasing in favor, and that dresses are 
every week made longer. They now nearly touch the 
ground. As one extreme almost invariably follows 
another, we may very soon expect trails a yard or two in 
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nine persons, who were engaged in the Fecent destruction | 


of the Ursuline Convent, at Cone: Mass. ay 

_O’Connell has succeeded in the “House of Commons, in 
having the Trish tithe tax reduced to forty percent. ' 
Phe Irish Tithe Bill has been thrown opt 6f the House 
of ‘Lords, and likewise the bill for the admission of dis- 
senters to the Universities. 


The deaths in the city of Philadelphia, for the third 
week of ember, amounted to one humdred and eight, 
forty one of them being of children under. five. years of 
age. e 

Two pharmaceutists of Paris have discovered«e new 
method of embalming the human body, which is capable 
of so great a dégree of perfection as to preserve entire the 
traits of countenance with all the integrity and freshness 
they exhibit during life. 

The Mayor of Quebec recently stated at a public meet- 
ing, that the Cholara had carried’off from fourteen to fif- 
teen hundred residents of that city during the present 
year. ’ - ” 

By private advices from Barbadoes, to Aug. 20th, we 
learn that there have been serious disturbances at Demera- 
ra, Triaidad, and in every other island. One of the letter 
writers states that on the 14th, when he left Demerara, 
the negroes on the west were almost in a state of open re- 
bellion, insomuch that the Governor had been obliged to 
go down with a grenadier company of six men. 

Coal is about to be admitted into France from England, 
free ofduty, which will be a circumstance of much impor- 
tance to those manufdctories where fuel is required in a 
country where there is such a scarcity of it as in France. 
It ought to be admitted into this country free of duty. 
Charles X. has bought the domain of Nachob, in Bo- 
hemia, for 2j500,000 florins. The estate was said to 
comprise more than 400,000 inhabitants, and to confer 
almost absolute sovereignty on its proprietor. 

Some trouble seems to be in embryo between France 
and England on the one hand, and Russia and Austria on 
the other, relative to Turkey. 

A mode has been discovered in Prussia, of separating. 
the soot of smoke from the vapor, so that the latter miay 
pass off into the air without the former.—By means of it 
chimnies are kept perfectly clean. 

During the thunder storm on Tuesday, 12th inst, a flock 
of blackbirds had taken refuge in a tree, in Spencer, Mass 
when the tree was struck by lightning and seventeen 
birds were killed.—The tree was very little injured, the 
bark only being shivered. 

A penknife, containing eight hundred and seventy three 
blades, which obtained the gold medal, value fifty gui- 
neas, at the late Exhibition of Irish Manufactures, in 
Dublin, was made*by Mr. John Hilliard. 

The body of an Indian boy nicely pickled in rum, pack- 
ed for dissection, and intended for Dr. Muzzy, of Hano- 
ver, N. H. by some mistake has been opened by the Bos- 
ton guagers, and pronounced decidedly mysterious. 

Two millions of dollars Were cleared at Liverpool, for 
the United States during the last week in July. 

The Georgetown, S.C. Union, of the 4th inst, esti- 
mates the loss of merchants by the gale of the 4th ult. at 
over $100,000. All the wharves were overflown, al- 
though at a time when in the ordinary course of things it 
would have been nearly low water. 

The Dog Population of the United States is estimated 
at one million and three hundred thousand, and the ex- 
pense of keeping them upwards of ten millions of dollars 
annually. 

Not far from twenty-five hundred medical students at- 
tended lectures in the United States the last year. 

The late Johnson Cleveland Esq, of Leesburg, Va., an 
his will has placed at the option of his slaves their liberty, 
on condition that they emigrate to Liberia.—They have 
two years allowed them for consideration, and should 





length. 

A Convention lately sat at Providence, Rhode Island, 
for the purpose of forming a written constitution for that 
State. Rhode Island was one of the original thirteen 
confederate States. ‘Better late than never.” 

The honorable Peter Woodbury, father of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, died recently at his residence, 
ata very advanced age. 


they decline the offer, they can make choice of their mas- 
'ters from amongst any of his remaining relatives. 

Mr. S. Howland, of: West Brookfield, manufactures 
wooden legs with joints, that are so light and easy as to 
answer almost as well as the natural limbs. A man from} 
Vermont lost both his legs not Jong since by a log rolling 
over him; he procured an: artificial pair, and is able he 
says to perform nearly all kinds of work with the same 








The grand jury have found bills of indictment against 
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Foreien 1tEms.—The following items gleaned from 
the foreign news recevied by the lates als at New 
York.. : ms : 


Exchange, in consequence of the large exportations of 
specie to the United States.- A contraction: of their ‘cur- 
rency, and muth consequent embarrassment, seem inevit-' 
able. , Ph “ie > 
Thenews from Spain is decidedly favorable to the Quéen. - 
The hopes of Carlos appear to-be blasted—he having Oe 
towards the French frontiers, where® he had been “t 
within’ ten minutes ride of the neutral ground. . Zuamu- 
lacarreguy, with 5000 men, retreated before Rodil, at the!» 
head of 2500 men, after an action of four hours, inteth 
woods of Ibrica and Jranzu, and:thence to,the mountains, 
and but forthe state of the country, his whole band would 
hawe been+exterminated. , 

Portugal was perfectly tranquil. Don Pedro on the 23d 
of July, issued his decree, prohibiting after the 31st of 
August the circulation of paper money. Don Miguel was 
at Genoa, where he had issued his protest against his re- 
nunciation of the crown of Portugal, ¥/ 
The cholera has broken out atGottenburg. Thirty pert 
sons died inone of the suburbs in the eourse of a few days, 
and seven or eight in the city.. The same disease was 
quite prevalent in Dublin. 

' The plague was’ increasing at Constantinople. 
Smyrna it had entirely disappeared. 

The town of Tula; in Russia, has been burnt. The 
fire commenced in a private house during a gale of wind, 
and destroyed 750 houses, besides 7 churches, &c. Several 
thousand persons have been deprived of a shelter or a 
home. The Emperor N icholas has ordered them tempo- 
rary relief. 


%, 


At 


Joseru Bonaparte.—This gentleman has become 
heartily tired of Earope, and intends returning to Ameri- 
ca and taking up his residence in this country again, a8 
soon as he can transact a little family business at Rome. 
Everv American citizen would gladly welcome him back, 
did not his voyage to Europe and intended return constant - 
ly bring to mind the old fable of the Fox and Grapes. 

Cincinnatr Curonicie.—On our last page may be found 
the prospectus of the coming volume of this paper, and 
on our first a spécimen of its new editor’s talent atéstory 
telling. The Chronicle is the oldest paper of a litetary 
and miscellaneous character west of the mountains, and 
like champaigne} improves in quality as it grows in years. 





NortH American Macazine.—Content# of the Septem- 
ber number: Foreign correspondence; Lay of the lost; 
Life and labors‘of Cuvier; Death of time; Romancé read- 
ing; Woman’s triumph; The disinterred; Amaereontic; 
Persian history; Table talk; Critical noticesy Obituary. 


Western Montuty Macazine.—Conteni#"of the Oc- 
tober number: The rustic, a tale; Life insurance; Nat- 
ural history of enthusiasm; No. 2 of the travels in hot * 
weather; a scene on the Rhine; Discipline in literary in- 
stitutions; Critical notices; Meteorological observations. 


—_—_—_———_——_==_ = 
FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Situated on 4th street, between Elm and Plum; Mrs Hopwood respect- 
fully ammounces to the inhabitants of Cincinnati, that she is prepared to 
receive a limited number of young ladies and pupils in the following 
branches’ of education. ‘ Music on the Piano Forte; Drawing: French. 
An entire course of English instruction, comprising Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, &c. Composition, Geography, History, Phliosophy. 

. &e. 

Mrs. Hopwood will conduct the school in all its departments; and from 
the confined number to which she has-restricted herself, and the almost ex- 
clusive attention which éach will receive, it is believed that her establish- 
ment will offer advantages of a very superior character. 

Specimens of the varions styles of Drawing’may be seen at the Semi. 
nary, on Tuesdays, and Thursdays, between the hours of 12and 2, 

Ladies who wish to improve themselves in Writing, may teceive instruc- 
tions on an easy and expeditious method. 
Terms may be known on application. 


=—-—------ 


NOTICE.—For purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
and of- establishing it on a permanent basis, we have-determined to make + 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we'liavéBiven Mr. Hervey 
McCone aninterest in the paper; wlo”will act in thé tapacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business trangacted’by him, relative to the paper, wili +’ 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHUER.,. 
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Cin. Jan. 1, 1834. 


Some: apprehensions are begining to arise onthe London “© 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Evrore.—Of the political writers of the present day, 
few have attained a more extensive celebrity than O. P. 
Q.—Who he is, has never, so fur as we know, been satis- 
factorily mede out: hke Junius, he wears his visor and 
eludes dgiection. Opinions of his merits, of course, vary. 
One refers to him as an oracle of wisdom, another desig- 
nates him ‘‘a consummate ass.” The fact is, he is nei- 
ther; but as he has a habit of prophecying, he has often, 
like most others who adopt so hazardous a plan, subject- 
ed himself’ to ridicule, in consequence of events having 
disproved his claim to superior sagacity. When he con- 
fines himself to the past, he is less liable to the sneers 
and cavils of his opponents; for though he writes as an 
advocate and not as a judge, he produces a multitude of 


facts which tell, though his reasoning on then may not al- 


. “we Berrsirg 
ways be irrefutable. In one of his late essays, we find a 
general survey of the stcte of Europe, an abstract of 


which we now produce, that our readers may find them- |! 


selves, as commercial men say, posted up. 

The revolution in the governments of Europe, begun in 
France in 17%9, is now, after many cheeks and interrup- 
tions, proceeding. In trance, the Jesuits have no longer 
any power, nor are the Catholic Priesthood consulted on 
state affairs, their situation being ona par with the same 
class amongst the Protestants, whereas, till the accession 
of Lovis Philip, they were supreme. Soldiers and sai- 
lors are exempted from conforming to Catholic worship 
if they disapprove it, and there being no state religion, 
there are no religious tests. ‘The present Minister of pub- 
lic Instruction is a Protestant. The peerage have lost 
their hereditary privilege; and the chamber of Deputies 
isno longer controled by the ministry. The National 
(iuards, by possessing the right to elect their own officers, 
are becoming less and less aristocratical. The Mayors 
of corporations, instead ef being appointed by the Crown 
are clected by the people; so are those muncipal officers 
formerly under the appointment and control of the pre- 
fect. As it respects the press, censorship is abolished, 
and libelscan be punished only in virtue of conviction by a 
jury. ‘The inferior courts of Justice are still open to bribe- 
ry and corruption; but with the royal courts, and par- 


ticularly with the Court of Cassation, the case is other- 


wise. 

In Spain, the priests are now treated as ordigary citi- 
zens, their boasted privileges being discussed without 
reserve. ‘The establishment of representative institutions 
is advancing, and the right of the people to refuse the 
payment « f taxes not imposed by their representatives is 
admitted. ‘The press is partially freed from thraldom. 

Constitutional principles and liberal sentiments are 
spreading both in Portugal and Belgium; and the Kings 
of Naples and Denmark are preparing constitutions for 
their subjects, on the basis, indeed, of the monarchical 
system, but in which popular representation is distinctly 
recognised. 

Switzerland has been engaged in furming a new federal 
government, and is now more independent and respected 
than before. The aristocratical party has been rooted 
out of office in four of the cantons, one of which, Berne, 
is the most liberal and popular; and the Jesuits are de- 
prived of authority in Fribourg. 

Old things are passing away, and new ones more favo- 
rable to liberty are taking their plaee, even in Russia, 

Austria and Prussia. 

fn Great Britain, religious tests are abolished. the im- 


That contentment, industry and economy are amiable and 
useful qualities. ‘That virtue is an invaluable treasure, 
the universal charm, and should not be parted with on any 
consideration.—And that Picty, sweet celestiai visitant, 
lis at once, a most useful, charming and happifying orna- 
ment. 

They who have these, are qualified as they ought to be. 
for usefulness in society and the domestic circle, for the 
‘management of families, for the education of children, for 
|pure and lasting affection of their husbands, and for submit- 
ling cheerfully to a prudent mode of living. Such females 
are admired, respected and beloved, because they are truly 
lamiable and lovely, and contribute so much to utility and 
ifacility. ‘hey are no revealers of secrets, tattlers or 
\slanderers; but are true to their trust, say nothing but 
| what is proper to be said, and speak well of the absent. 
In a word they ure industrious, economical, sincere, 
‘cheerful, discreet, modest, virtuous, and pious.—Tel. and 
Vis. 


Ne 


, —————— 

IvreniicencP rrow capt. Back.—Mr. Duncan Finlay- 
son, partner of the Hudson’s Bay Company, arrived at 
| Lachine on Saturday the 6th inst. in a bark canoe, naviga- 
ted by ten voyagers of that concern.—He left Port Van- 
couver on the Columbia River, North West coast of A- 
|merica, on 20th March last, passed over land to York Fac- 
jtory, the Company’s principal depot in Hudson’s Bay, 
lwhich depot he departed from on the 24th July. ‘Two 
other canoes, manned by sixteen additional voyager:, are 
‘daily expected at Lachine, and the remaining voyagers 
j|and passengers from the interior this season, will be down 
|in the course of the next month, (Uctober.) A part from 
|the company’s usual despatches and letters from their 
servants in the interior, together with those from Red 
|River colony, Mr. Finlayson has brought a packet from 
\Capt. Back, addressed to ghe Colonial Office, London. 
|We are happy to state thaflgtters have been received 
from that gentleman dated Fort Reliance, east end of 
\(ireat Slave Lake, up to the 4th May last, when he was 
preparing to be off to prosecute the ulterior objects of the 
expedition. ‘The packet from London, intimating Capt. 
| Ross and party’s safe return, which was forwarded from 
| Montreal last November, reached Capt. Back on the 25th 
| Noril.—Wontreal Gazelle. 











| Commenrer with Cuina.—We have been politely favor- 
ed with the following from a letter, writen by the Captain 
of an American ship, upon leaving Canton, to a friend in 
this city: 

“The opening of the English trade will I apprehend be 
jthe first step towards revolutionizing China. The moral 
jeifect of such an event. not only with regard to China, but 
ithe whole eastern world, must ‘be very great; and although 
|}am not versed enough in political economy to pretend to 
jdivine the consequences, yet I cannot help looking forward 
ito this new era witha great deal of interest. The preju- 
| dices of the Chinese are begining to give way, under the 
conviction of their own senses, that strangers are at least 
‘equal to them in the arts as well as arms. Our manners 
lare begining to be copied by them—our language is stu- 
| died; and what is more important and singular, our religion 
‘is not only tolerated by the government, but anxiously 
lenquired atter by the mass of the people in the maritime 
|provinces; and, notwithstanding what the enemies of 
may say, Christianity is publicly studied, and 
| publicly preached, by the Chinese themseives, witliin the 
very Walls of Canton."—M. ¥. Gazette. 


j}missions 








munities of corporations are sifted, the lew courts are re-|) 


formed, the laws are amended, the Mstablished 
Church is attacked, and the Tories dare not resume the 
reins of government. 

The only country in which the revolution has made no 
progress is Poland; but though she, overpowered by mili- 


noor 


tary despotism, has been unable herself to advance, her 


cause has not remained stationary; her refugees have not 


been banished from Switzerland, and the British Parlia- 


ment has voted a sum of money for the relief of such of 
them as have fled to her shores for protection. 


Such is the summary of the state of Europe presented 
It is a cheering one; but it must be receiv- 
ed with those qualifications and drawbacks which are ne- 
cessary to a clear comprehension of the truth in the wri- r 
tings of one devoted to a party. One thing, at least, is 
satisfactory, viz: that in all the recent great movements, 
that in Poland alone accepted, the popular cause has been 
gaining grounds Russiv, Austria and Prussia would glad- 
ly see an exclusive policy triumph; but they dare not 


by O.P.Q, 


strike a blow, as they know they must encounter the uni- 
Great events 
are approaching, the issue of which time only can deve- 


ted forces of France, England, and Spain. 


lope.—'Baltimore Gazette. 





Lapies’ BEST QUALITIES.~-Ladies should be duly 
/*s@nsible that no beauty has any lasting and permanent 


charms, but the inward one ofthe mind. And that grace 


fulness of manners is far more engaging than beauty of 


person. They should consider that intelligence, meek 


ness, madesty ant sensibility are true and lasting charms. 


| Te GoLpen turtLE, of the Georgia Gold Mines. 

Much has been writen on the subject of a small turtle, 
\\taken out of the Georgia Mines, having a golden shell, 
| and it has been considered fabulous; but there is no doubt 
‘of its truth, for it is a well known fact, to those acquainted 
| with the gold mine region, that almost any thing placed in 
\: gold mine, will, in process of time, become completely 
granulated with golden particles. It is mentioned by one 
|| historian, conversant with those matters, that a cane, lett 
| for some months, in the recess of one of the mines in South 
| America, was found, and that the ore had assimilated 
litself with the wood: and here and there were found little 
|wolden veins in several parts ofthe stick. Those who are 
|skeptical in such matters, are referred to Humboldt end 


| Brakenridge.—V. Y. Gazelle. 





Tue ,BaLEoon.—-We witnessed Mr. Durant’s ascension 
|from Boston on Satarday, which was advertised as his last 
|from that city. The weather was very favorable: the 
|lower strata of wind being from the eastward, whilst that 
|above was from the west, he was enabled, by ascending 
jand decending, to pass and re-pass the city at pleasure, 
/and receive the oft-repeated congratulations of the assem- 
| bled multitude. 

So much of the pathetic, and of the sublime, has been 
written of late, descriptive of eronautic expeditions, that, 
rather than come off ‘second best,’ we shall not attempt to 


AN uncommon case.—-A portion of the line which 
divides this peaceable Commonwealth fiom the State of 
Rhode Island, happens to run within a few rods of the most 
populous part of Fall River, which town it also divides 
from Tiverton. The good people of Fall river village re- 
fuse to license dram shops, while their Tiverton neighbors, 
agreeably to Rhode Island laws, license all applicants. 
‘The existence of these ‘fale houses” at that place is as 
great grievance to the inhabitants of Fall River, as if 
they were located in the heart of their village. They do 
not like it. And while we deeply sympathize with them 
in their misfortune, there does really appear no remedy— 
noother course, but to*grin and bear it,”"--Lowel Journal. 





VILLAINY pUNISHED.—A young Welsh woman arrived 
at Albany in a steamboat trom this city a few days since, 
and a loafling scoundrel by the name of Stephenson finding 
that she had no protector or adviser, kind/y offered to pro- 
cure her a boarding house, and taking her trunk directed 
her to follow him thither. When she reached it he was 
not to be found, but complaint being entered at the police 
office, he was arrested, not however, until he had squander- 
ed most of the money it contained, (nearly $50) and dis- 
posed of a shawl] and other wearing apparel. He was 
tried and sentenced to the states prison at Sing Sing for 
the term of three years.—V. Y. Comercial. 





Skercn or Mr. Burpen, THE PATENTEE oF THE HELEN. 
Mr. Burden is not a native of America, but was born in 
the neighborhood of Stirling, which place he left in 1819. 
His reason for leaving his native country, to use his own 
words, was, ‘that he could not brook.the idea of a numer- 
ous, industrious, and healthy family laboring continually, 
and the whole proceeds of their labor going into the 
pockets of the laird.’ Mr. Burden visited Scotland in 
Is26, where he sold the patent of an invention for making 
nails. Ife was brought up in the farming line, and, when 
he crossed the Atlantic, was master of neither money nor 
a trade. dlbany daily Advertiser. 


ExGuisn TeLeGRapH.—By this invention, a message 
from London to Portsmonth, a distance of more than 
seventy miles, is transmitted in fifteen minutes; but by an 
experiment tried for the purpose, a single signal has been 
transinitted to Plymouth and back again in three minutes, 
which by the Telegraph route, is at least 500 miles. 











THE CINCINNATI CHRONICLE 
AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 


EDITED BY JAMESH. PERKINS. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE 9TH VOLUME; 


Ox the Ist of January, 1835, the 9th vol. of the CIN- 
CINNATIE CHRONICLE AND LITERARY GAZ- 
KTTE will be commenced. The character of the paper 
will differ from that which it has hitherto borne as little as 
possible; it will seek to advance Western Literature, Ed- 
ucation and Science; in politics it will be advocate for no 
sect, but will always speak of Church and State boldly. 


though sparingly, and we trust, always with fairness. It: 


will give the local general news of interest, avoiding as 
much as possible, those previously given in the daily pa- 
pers. It will contain essays and tales, by the first” wri- 
ters in the west; and the selections will be of a kind 
suited not merely to amuse, but also to instruct. Of 
foreign correspondents we have none, but it is hoped that 
arrangements may be made to secure some in the Vallev 
of the Mississippi, whose talents and knowledge will do 
much toward illustrating the history, manners and char- 
acter of the country we live in. It short, our paper will 
be calculated for the family fireside; free from the clamor 
of politics, the important but somewhat tedious arguments 
of theology, and the stateliness of a strictly Literary pa- 
per,—it will seek as a newspaper to amuse the weary, to 
arouse the indolent, andto throw out hints which to the 
thoughtful may prove good seed, bringing forth much 
fruit. 

Pablished weekly in the city of Cincinnati, Ghio, on a 
double medium sheet: $3 per annum if payment be not 
made till after the expiration of the year; $2.50 will be 
taken in the course of six months, 6r $2 in advance. 

i. DEMING, Publisher. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. | 


THE CINCINNATE MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
Tie annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time withMm six 
months thereatter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a eqpy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are diberal, it is expected that afl who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions id their 
vicinities. 


Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with t pub- 





-|\delineate the beauty and sublimity of this. Suffice it to 
say—he was more successful on this than on any former 
-|} occasion; and though he is not Jow-minded, his ambition 


ishers. Letters, (except from Agents) must be rost-patpand addregsed te 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers,Cincinnati, 


hio. 

———— a - rao een —_— 

| Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper (Market 
streets, in Johnston’s Buildings, second Story. Entrance on Fifth street 











was fully satisfied —Lowel Journal, 


}} 3rd door from the ¢otner. 









































